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Gains Under the Subsidy: Bill. 


HILE IT is to be regretted that 
subsidy bill should be made a strict party measure, 


Senator Frye’s 
since the Democrats in Congress have elected to make it 
so, there should be no delay in pushing the measure to 
and thus to that which a 
large Republican majority practically assures 

The work of rehabilitating our merchant marine in 
accordance with the desires expressed by the late Presi- 
dent ‘MeKinley and the policy outlined by President 
Roosevelt in his first message, cannot begin too soon. 
The majority report on the subsidy bill of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce sums up the argument in favor 
of the bill in a way which must be convincing to all except 
those who are blinded to thé truth by partisan considera- 
tions or by unreasoning prejudice. It is asserted in this 
report that im ten years, under this bill, the maritime 
supremacy of the United States in trade with Asia on 
the Pacific, and on the Atlantic in trade with the West 
Indies, will be securely established. The. report says the 
bill will extend shipbuilding in the United States and 
transfer a large part of that industry from foreign lands. 

It is expected also that under the postal subsidy pro- 
vision the Postmaster General can establish an American 
ocean mail system superior to the systems of Great Brit- 
ain, Franee, and Germany. These improvements will 
include a weekly line to Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, 
and China, and a fortnightly service to New Zealand and 
Australia. Such services will be performed by American 
vessels superior in speed and. tonnage to those of any other 
country now doing business on the Pacific. How much 
these improved mail facilities will mean for the develop- 
ment of trade and the expedition of business between 
this country and the regions named can only be con- 
jectured, but it is certain to be great. 

Under this new ocean mail system we are assured that 
the United States will be as independent as is Great 
Britain of all foreign powers for mail connections with the 
principal ports of the commercial world. The projected 
ocean mail service will give the United States a fleet of 
auxiliary naval cruisers nearly equal to that of Great 
Britain in number and exceeding it in tonnage by over one 
hundred thousand. A grant of $1,300,000 in subsidies 
will place the United States in advance of Germany as a 
shipbuilding nation. Is the experiment not worth a trial? 

There is no investment which the American govern- 
ment can make so sure to return large and satisfactory 
dividends as the amount which it is proposed to expend in 
ship subsidies. These dividends will be shared, directly 
and indirectly, by every branch of American industry, 
and.every class of the American people from the largest 
manufacturers and exporters down to the humblest 
wage-earners. 


a final vote successful issue 


Church Growth in the United States. 


ECTARIAN AND denominational differences are still 
too sharply accerited to make it wise or advisable 
for a purely secular journal to attempt to point out the 
special significance of the church statistics of 1901 as 
they are presented by Dr. H. K. Carroll, who had charge 
of the religious department of the United States census 
of 1890. These considerations need not restrain us, how- 
ever, from. expressing regret that recent movements for 
organic union between the various branches of certain 
denominations such as the Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
and the Lutherans, have apparently accomplished nothing 
in the way of reducing the distressing number of distinct 
church organizations in this country. There are still, 
according to Dr. Carroll’s showing, twenty-two different 
kinds of Lutherans in the United States, twelve kinds of 
Presbyterians, and nine varieties of Methodists, a number 
much too great, it may go without saying, either for 
the good of these particular denominations or for the 
welfare of religious causes generally. 

An interesting fact brought out by Dr. Carroll, and 
worthy of note here also, is that nearly all these branches 
of the Lutherans and Presbyterians have their largest 
membership in the State of Pennsylvania. That State 
also is the chief seat of the Quakers, the Moravians, the 
Dunkards, the sect known as the Church of God, besides 
a number of religious-communistic bodies, such as the 
Economites not known elsewhere. If a “holy war” 
should ever break out between these varied religious 
bodies, the labor riots and political fights which have 
distinguished the Keystone State in time past would seem 
light and trivial in the comparison. 

Against the statistics bearing on the multiplicity of 
sects in this country we have an offset of a more cheerful 
character, the statement of Dr Carroll that at the end 
of 1900 there were 27,360,610 members of all churches 
in the United States and 28,090 637 at the end of 1901, 
a gain of 730 027. or 2.67 per cent., or greater than the 
gain in popu ation, 2.18 per cent., the annual rate of in- 
crease in population from 1890 to 1900. 

It is also a matter of general interest to know that the 
Roman Catholics made the largest gains in the year 1901, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church standing second in pro- 


portion of gains, the Disciples third, and the Southern 


Baptists fourth The most remarkable growth in the 
decade ending in 1901 was that of the Disciples. this 


church having almost doubled its followers in that time, 
the increase being chiefly in the Middle West The num- 
ber of Christian Scientists is set down at 48,930 in 1901, 
a gain of over 13,000 in one year.- It is Dr. Carroll’s be- 
lief that there are 300,000 Mormons in or Utah, 
and it is stated that 65,000 converts were made last year 
by 1,400 missionaries in the East. The Quakers lost last 
year 923 members, a large drain on their already small 


about 


membership, a fact the more to be regretted in that the 
Quakers are a people distinguished for their sobriety in- 
dustry, and other excellent qualities which go to make 
up the best class of American citizens. 

e e 


Are Our Charities Well Managed ? 


N VIEW of the fact that it requires a bulky volume 
simply to enumerate and describe in the briefest possi- 
ble manner the hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, houses of 
refuge, mission stations, and other charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions, private and public, in New York City, 
designed and maintained for the relief of every 
ceivable form of human need, it would seem hardly credi- 
ble that in spite “of them all” such a distressing incident 
should occur as that described a few days ago in the col- 
umns of the metropolitan press, where a poverty-stricken 
father was compelled to carry his three-year-old girl about 
the streets until the child, stricken with diphtheria, died 
in his arms. 

The man had a wife and four children in a tenement 
room aud was out of work and money. The youngest 
child, a little girl, being very ill, the father took her in 
his arms and spent a week vainly searching for medical 
aid. He carried her from one dispensary to another, and 
at each a different diagnosis was given. The child’s con- 
dition became critical, but still the dispensary physicians 
did nothing to aid her. Finally one was found who pro- 
nounced the case malignant diphtheria, and sent the man 
away again. He then walked into a police station and 
an ambulance was summoned, but before it arrived the 
little one died in his arms. The family being too poor, 
to bury it, the body was sent to the morgue. 

Of the facts in this case there can be no doubt, since 
full names, dates, and places are given. The incident 
compels some painful reflections.- For one thing, it shows 
that with all our boasted and manifold philanthropies, 
our long rows of churches and chapels, our endless avenues 
of Christian homes and households, that even with all 
these our whole system of religion and charity fails miser- 
ably now to meet the needs that are sorest, and to help 
when help is needed most. 

It shows, too, still more pointedly and practically, that 
some of our so-called free dispensaries, supported chiefly 
by city money, would do well to begin their service over 
again by dispensing with physicians who are either too 
stupid or. too.indolent to diagnose a case of diphtheria 
or too much wound up in red tape and cheap officialism 
to give that attention to the suffering poor which the 
commonest humanity demands. With men at their posts 
fitted for their work and alive to their duty, it would not 
have been possible for this wretched and half-starved man 
to wander about the streets of New York-for a whole 
week vainly knocking at dispensary doors for aid for a 
dying child. Human speech is inadequate to set forth 
in its true colors the pathos and misery of it all. 

“O, it was pitiful 


In a whole city-full 
Home there was none.” 


A Lesson from St. Louis. 


OW UTTERLY corrupt the governments of the great 
municipalities of the United States has become has 
just been disclosed in St. Louis. Several prominent 
members of the City Council, including more than one 
wealthy business man—more the shame—have been in- 
dicted for bribery. A combination of members of the 
Municipal Assembly was made to pass a bill granting 
valuable franchises for extensions to a local street-car 
concern. For this privilege the combine was to receive 
$135,000, $75,000 of which was deposited in a box in 
one trust company, and $60,000 in another, a representa- 
tive of the street-car combination retaining one of 
the keys and a member of the City Council the other. 
The bill was promptly passed by the City Council, but 
before it could be rushed through the House of Delegates, 
the Supreme Court interfered and the railroad company 
failed to secure the coveted franchise. It then refused to 
pay the money on deposit to the members of the com- 
bine, and the controversy waxed so warm that the Circuit 
Attorney’s attention was attracted, the Grand Jury took 
up the case, the scandal was exposed, and indictments 
followed. 

Shocking as this transaction appears, it is no different 
from those which have happened in nearly every large 
city in the United States in recent years. Through such 
dealings ordinary pot-house politicians, shrewd, and un- 
scrupulous, have emerged from the ranks of the saloon- 


con- 


keepers and pool-room proprietors and joined the circles 
of the millionaires. There has been no secret about their 
sudden transformation poverty to wealth. The 
citizens of our municipalities have not resented the rifling 
of the public treasury by political freebooters and have 
been more amused than grieved by the bold exploits of 
these highwaymen of politics. In New York City, the 
well-fattened Tammany gang has indeed been overthrown 
at last, but it is already boasting of its expected return 
to power. 

The new awakening of public spirit and civie pride 
is St. Louis is significant. It teaches the that 
the security of the public lies in the election of an incor- 
ruptible judiciary and in the choice of bold and aggressive 
public prosecutors. The political bosses aim first of all 
to control the courts and district attorneys, and secure 
this oftentimes by the liberal use of money at primaries 
and elections. The amazing thing about it all is that the 
taxpayers, who, in the ultimate analysis of affairs, are 
the ones who are plundered, do not combine to prevent 
this public spoliation. The power is in their hands, if 
they will only realize that fact. The supreme value of 
the new order of things in New York City is apparent 
for the success of Mayor Low’s administration will do 
much toward calling public attention everywhere to the 
pressing need of reform in our municipal governments. 


from 


lesson 


The Plain Truth. 


OULLELSS corporations, heartless coquettes, and con- 
scienceless rascals of various sorts we have had with us 
now these many years, and it looks very much now as if 
a kind of providence was about to even things up a little 
by providing us with such useful contrivances as wireless 
telegraphy, heatless light, smokeless powder, boneless 
shad, and seedless oranges. If some genius will rise up 
now and give us’a breed of biteless dogs and stingless 
mosquitoes, together with some loseless umbrellas and 
spendless cash, we shall all be happy and content. 


a 


HE PERILS of city life, and especially those attend- 
ing underground operations, have recently been 
forcibly illustrated by the unfortunate accidents in the 
railroad tunnel and in the rapid transit subway in New 
York. In the former a collision, which seemed almost 
unavoidable, and in the latter, carelessness in the handling 
of a large amount of dynamite, caused fearful injury 
to life and property. Travelers usually prefer a journey 
in the light rather than in the darkness, and many are 
already doubting whether the rapid transit underground 
railroad, now being completed in New York City, will 
be as popular with the public as are the surface and ele- 
vated lines. Every visitor to London recognizes the 
fact that its underground railways have only their speed 
to recommend them. They are not regarded as com- 
fortable or healthful. The subway system in Boston is 
much better, but it is carefully ventilated and safeguarded. 
The possibilities of fearful accidents in the long under- 
ground tunnel, now being constructed for many miles 
throughout the length of New York City, are inany, and 
one such accident would deal a severe blow to the new 
rapid transit route. The special lesson the recent ex- 
plosion teaches, however, is that the city’s regulations 
covering the storing of explosives within its limits are 
not obeyed. The first duty of the administration seems 
to be to ascertain why this is the case, and also if other 
disasters are being deliberately invited by similar vio- 
lations of the law. 
os 
WE DOUBT the practicability of Mayor Low’s sug- 
gestion that the people of New York at intervals 
of two or three years should vote on the question of Sunday 
liquor-selling. This would only serve to stir up, at short 
intervals, the heated discussion of a question involving, 
on one side, a moral principle, and, on the other, a matter 
of political expediency. Furthermore, as Governor Odell 
has distinctly declared his opposition to such a plan, it 
is obvious that it cannot be carried out as long as he 
remains Governor of the State, for the legislature must 
first authorize the proposed action and the Governor must 
approve of any bill it may see fit to pass. It looks more 
and more as if the contention over the Sunday-opening 
question in New York might become an important factor 
in our State election next fall.. On such an issue the 
people of the rural districts, and, in the judgment of many, 
of the cities as well, would be ranged, by a decisive ma- 
jority, against any proposition to violate the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. The only argument in favor of Sunday 
opéning is found in the statement that Sunday closing 
is impossible and that the law against Sunday liquor- 
selling is openly violated and gives opportunity for the 
levying of blackmail by dishonest policemen. Acqui- 
escence in such a proposition is an acknowledgment on 
the part of the officers 0 the law of their inability to 
enforce the statutes, ledgment that carries 
with it its own humilig'ion. This brings us again to the 
inevitable conclusion that only by the enforcement of 
laws, good or bad, can we whether or not 
they are wholesome and d 
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|X THE election of Dr. 

Henry Hopkins, of 
Kansas City, Mo., by a 
| unanimous vote, to suc- 


ceed Dr. Franklin Carter 

| as president of Williams 
College, the trustees of 

| that old and famous edu- 
cational institution have 
displayed the most com- 
mendable wisdom. The 
choice of Dr. Hopkins was 
a particularly happy one, 
since he is the son of the 
distinguished educator, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, who 
was president of Williams 
for thirty-six years and 
under whom the college 
T OG. BENRY BOPKING. | attained the high pres- 
1e new president of Williams. . ¢ . 
eel tige and standard of effi- 

ciency which it has since 

enjoyed. But aside from 

this personal connection, Dr. Hopkins is eminently quali- 
fied by reason of his own rare gifts of mind and heart to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of the presidency 
of Williams. He is a ripe scholar, a broad and progressive 
thinker, in the best sense of those terms, and is possessed 
of an especially attractive personality. He has been for 
many years not only one of the foremost ministers, but 














one of the foremost citizens of Kansas City, and has dis- 
closed his grasp of affairs by his insight into the larger 
needs of the community, and the practical ability with 
which he has aided in developing the community life along 
religious, educational, civic, and other lines. To his 
enthusiasm is due in no small measure the admirable park 
system of Kansas City. Dr. Hopkins was born at Will- 
iamstown in 1837, the second year of his father’s term 
as president of the college, and he graduated therefrom at 
the age of twenty. In 1861 President Lincoln commis- 
sioned him an army chaplain and he served with the 
120th New York Volunteers and was on the field at the 
Wilderness and Appomattox. He saw the surrender of 
General Lee and was given honorable mention in the 
report of the general commanding the brigade. In 1866 
Dr. Hopkins became the pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church at Westfield, Mass., and remained there 
until he came to Kansas City in 1880. Williams College 
was never in a more prosperous condition than it is to-day, 
and never more influential. It has an enrolment now of 
400 students and an annual income of more than $100,000 
a year. Twenty-one imposing buildings occupy the 
spacious college campus. One of the largest of these 
is called “Hopkins Hall,” in memory of the father of 
the man who has just been called to the presidency. 
_ 

THE primary ecclesiastic 

who will officiate at the 
Coronation of Edward VII. 
is the Right Honorable and 
Most Reverend Frederick 
Temple, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and Metropolitan. 
He was born at Santa 
Maura, Ionian Islands, Nov- 
ember 30th, 1821. He at- 
tracted attention midway 
in his career by being the 
author of the first of the 
famous seven “Essays and 
Reviews,’”’ 1860, whose au- 
thors were accused of heresy. 
There was hot controversy 
over them for several years. 
REV. FREDGRAX TEMPLE, His orthodoxy is so re- 
Archiiahay' of Qypserbury garded now that nothing 












































has prevented his appoint- 
ment to be the ecclesiastical 
head of the Church of England. In the sixties he was 
classified with Bishop Colenso as the foe of orthodoxy. 
Yet his essay was soundly orthodox and none of the 
various authors was responsible for the essays of the 
other contributors. His association with others less 
orthodox than himself nearly neutralized his prospects of 
promotion. He sustained Gladstone in the disestablish- 
ment ot the Irish Church. When Gladstone nominated 
him for Bishop of Exeter, his election was warmly op- 
posed, but he was elected and consecrated. As late as 
1873 when he was nominated as select preacher at Oxford, 
Dean Goulbourn protested against the nomination as “a 
miserable apostasy from the principles which once animated 
the University.” He has been a progressive man. He 
has reversed his opinions on the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, once approving, now disapproving it; and on popula 
as opposed to sectarian education. He is a reformer. 
He preaches about twice 9 week on temperance. He was 


Bishop of London from 1885 to 1896, and then was trans 
lated to the Archbishoprie of Canterbury. His nomination 
for this ranking office of the Church of England was op- 
posed, but public opinion favored him. It was charged 
that he was “a selt-confessed believer in the full doctrine 





of Evolution.” He is said to be an executive who does 
what he believes to be right and leaves public opinion to 
take care of itself. ‘ 


J. Pierpont Morgan, the most strenuous factor in fi- 
nance on this continent, said to a friend not long ago, 
‘Success and wealth, like the snowball, gathers unto 
itself. I long ago made the sum of money which in my 
boyhood days I dreamed that I would like to have, but I 
had created an enterprise that demanded my time and 
attention to develop, and I have never since been able to 
get away from the treadmill, and now never expect to 
until senility or death claims me.” 

. 

HE HAPPIEST event 
in the history of 
Spain for a long period 
will be celebrated on May 
17th next, when King 
Alfonso XIII. will cease 
to be a “boy” in the 
legal sense of the term, 
having then attained the 
full age of seventeen years, 
when, under the laws of 
Spain, he may take up 
the reins of sovereignty 
in his own hands with all 
its rights and duties, and 
also its heavy responsibil- 
ities. Whether the as- 
sumption of full sov- 
ereignty over Spain at 
this juncture by a lad of 
seventeen is a prospect to 











. J. L. M. CURRY, 
lTobe U Ue s. Py iy at the 











accession of Alphonso XIII. 
—"- give unmixed joy to the 

young ruler himself, is not 
for us to say, but at all events it marks a new era, and we 
sincerely hope a happier and more prosperous one, in the 
history of our late antagonist. The day will be properly 
celebrated with all the ; a 
pomp and magnificence a ‘ — 
which the Spanish court | 
has the power and re- | | 


















sources to command. The 
hearty good wishes of the 
American people will be 
conveyed to King Alfonso |} 
by the Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, who has been ap- 
pointed by President 
Roosevelt as our special 
representative on this oc- |}\ 
casion. As ex-minister to 
Spain, Dr. Curry is well 
known and highly es- 
teemed at the court of || 

Madrid, while his charm- ; 

ing wife, who will accom- ——— — 
pany him on this mission, || MRS. CURRY, 
has for years enjoyed the | Wife of | Wile of our ex- -minister to Spain. 
warm personal friendship ienetesnsies 

of the Queen Regent, ~ 

which even the stress of our late war was unable to break. 
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“T don’t know good English when I hear it,’’ was the 
excuse offered by a German summoned for jury duty in 
the Supreme Court of New York, over which Justice 
Blanchard presides. “You'll do,” replied the Justice; 
“you won’t hear much good English heré anyway.” 





OTWITHSTANDING 





the democratic tenden- 
cies of the day which have 
affected English life and 
manners in many ways, 
King Edward and his Queen 
show no disposition to fore- 
go any of the ancient and 
elaborate court ceremonials 
in existence at the time of 
their accession, but rather to 
emphasize and enlarge upon 
them more fhan was the 
practice of Queen Victoria. 
This disposition was evident 
at the time King Edward 
took the oath of office and 
will be still more evident in 














the coronation ceremonies 
Queen Alexandra’s youngest next June, which are being 


of honor. 








MISS SYLVIA EDWARDS, | 


planned on a scale of truly 








mediaeval pomp and mag- 
nificence. All this applies 
to that most ancient and honorable office in the Queen’s 
household, known as that of the maid-of-honor. Queen 
Alexandra has four maids-of-honor, Miss Mary Dyke, two 
Vivian sisters, twins, and Miss Syivia Edwardes. Of these 
Miss Edwardes is the youngest and the tairest. She was 
given the same post in the household of the late Victoria 
when she was only seventeen, a tact which aroused a good 


deal of interest at the time, for, as a rule, the late Queen 
did not care to appoint as maid-of honor any voung lady 
who had not already seen something of the world. Miss 
Edwardes, who was a cousin of the Lord Kensington who 
died some two years ago of wounds received in South 
Africa, is highly accomplished; she spent a portion of her 
early girlhood in France, and speaks French remarkably 
well. She is also very musical, a taste which must com- 
mend her to her present royal mistress. 
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Soon after the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, of New York, re- 
turned from his hunt in Canada he received a pen draw- 
ing of a stag, underneath which the artist had written 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Dr. Van Dyke acknowledged 
the receipt of the gift and suggested that under certain con- 
ditions a more appropriate text would be Acts x., 13: 
“Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” 

a 

‘THE “gospel of wealth’’ 

as preached by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and prac- 
ticed by him also, as well 
as many other rich men in 
America, is not so well 
known in England, nor in 
any other part of the world 
for that matter. Hence the 
magnificent gift of a sum 
equivalent to about 
$1,000,000 made to King 
Edward by Sir Ernest Cas 
sell to be used for philan- 
thropic purposes, excites 
more interest than a simi- 
lar act of beneficence proba- 
bly would in America. The 
special object to which the 
money was to be applied 
being discretionary with the 
King, his Majesty has shown 
his practical sense by decid- 
ing to use it in founding an institution for the free treatment 
of consumption, a disease which has worked as much 
havoc in England at it has in the United States, and is 
equally dreaded there. Sir Ernest, the donor of this 
money, is a well-known London merchant. By birth he 
is a German, and he was educated at Cologne. He is a 
widower. Sir Ernest, who has been prominent in various 
works of philanthropy, received his K. C. M. G. in the 
Melton Mowbray country as well as in Grosvernor Square. 
His setting aside one million dollars for the good of his 
fellowmen was the way he chose to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of his birth, and a noble way it was. 

















SIR ERNEST CASSELL. 
Giver of $1,000,000 for the cure 
ot consumpt 
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Lieutenant Governor Woodruff, of New York, compli- 
mented Wu Ting-Fang on the correctness with which the 
latter spoke English, adding, “‘ You speak it as correctly 
as if you had learned it at Harvard College.” 

“| speak purer English,” replied the Chinese minis- 
ter, “than I should if I had been taught anywhere in 
this country. In China when we learn English we learn 
the pure English. At Harvard every one has some 
Yankee dialect.” 

7 
HE CONSERVATIVE 
Dutch “took Hol- 
land” last July. The dis- 
united “ Liberals,” “So- 
cial-Deémokrats,” and the 
small-party men _ were 
routed by the Anti-Revo- 
lutionaries, made by coa- 
lition of the Calvinists and 
Catholics. Their cry is 
“The State subordinate 
to the Church.” Dr. 
Kuyper, founder of the 
Free Church, the Free 
University of Amsterdam, 
editor of The Standaard, 
and the most brilliant 
journalist in the king- 
dom, is the leader of the 
toiling masses, and hence 
his enormous _ influence 
with the Queen, for Hol- —— 
land is a democratic mon- 
archy. Allied so closely in blood and religion with the 
Afnkanders, it 1s no wonder that all other questions give 
way before that which Paul Kriiger (who lives with his 
cabinet at Hilversum, where Kuyper’s son 1s domime) 
desires to be settled. Hence the Dutch premier’s pres- 
ence in London, acting as diplomatic agent tor the Boer 
government. No terms are mentioned, and intervention 
is disavowed. It 1s the tender of the olive branch. It 
Kuyper, cleric, author, scholar, original, vigorous, full of 
grit, a universal genius, whose Dreistars (“three star”) 
editoniais have so long been the wonder and pride of 
Dutch journalism can bring peace, all the world will re- 


joice. 











PREMIER KUYPER, | 


Who is interceding for the Boers. | 
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Mr. Lincoln’s Habits and ‘Tendencies 


By Henry C. Whitney, His Former Friend and Associate 


MB LINCOLN descended from an adventurous, enter- 

prising, and resolute ancestry whose members moved 
in solemn procession and with undaunted purpose from 
the very shore of the Atlantic, westward ; halting in 
New Jersey; thence to Pennsylvania; anon to Virginia, 
deflecting south to North Carolina, and finally to Ken- 
tucky [hese migratory habits, and the persistent tend- 
ency to adventure and change, could not fail to set the 
seal of heredity upon the later exponent o the race, 
with the sequel of several flat-boat adventures, the 
captaincy in the Black Hawk war, and ultimately, the 
life on the circuit for one-half the year. The education 
and environments of the years of his adolescence were of 
the same tendencies. His mind adapt d itself to the wild 
freedom of the untamed frontier, and he remained through 
success and defeat, through obscurity and fame alike, 
to the final end—an unassimilated man; and his exterior 
manners were without veneering or polish 

When I first knew Lincoln he had all the habiliments 
of rusticity: his hat was innocent of a nap; his coarse 
boots had no acquaintance with blacking; his clothes had 
not been introduced to the whisk-broom; his baggage 
was well worn and dilapidated; his umbrella was sub- 
stantial, but of a faded green, and for an outer garment 
he wore a short circular blue cloak. He commenced to 
dress better in the spring of 1858, and when he was absent 
from home, on political tours, usually did so; after he 
became President, he had aservant who kept him consider- 
ably “slicked up;” but he frequently had to reason him 
into fashionable attire by telling him that his appearance 
was “official.” He probably had as little taste or style 
about dress or attire as any man who was ever born. 
He simply wore clothes because it was needful and cus- 
tomary; whether they fitted or looked well was entirely 
above or beneath his knowledge. He had no regard for 
trivial things, or for mere forms, manners, politeness, 
etiquette, official formalities, fine clothes, routine, or red- 
tape; he disdained a bill-of-fare at table, a programme 
at theatre, or a license to get married. The pleadings in 
a law-suit, the formal compliments on a social introduc- 
tion, the exordium or peroration of a speech, he either 
wholly ignored or cut as short as he could. 

In all his political campaigns, the music, flags, and 
bunting were nothing to him: he was thinking rather, 
of the statisties—how many votes were probable, and 
what the tendencies of political thought were to change 
opinions and votes. And he, also, had a thorough con- 
tempt for the office of bailiff or crier of a court, door- 
keeper of a legislative or congressional body, floorwalker 
in a store, drum-major of a band, or, even, of mayor of a 
city or town. He disliked to be called “Mr. President” 
or even “Mr. Lincoln” by his intimates; he called men 
by their family names, Swett, Davis, Washburne, and 
preferred to be called plain Lincoln in return. 

When I first met Lincoln our circuit embraced eight 
several counties, of which the county which contained 
the State capitol, and in which Lincoln lived, was one; 
and from the year 1849, for nine years, he made it his 
business to attend every term of each court in due course, 
occupying nearly three months each spring and fall in 
the counties other than his own: and, although the judge 
and lawyers spent as many Sabbaths at home as they could 
Lincoln made no attempt to do so; but remained out on 
the circuit generally till the end. As can readily be im- 
agined, to remain in a rude country inn as they were before 
the advent of railways, over Sunday, after the adjourn- 
ment of court and dispersion of lawyers, was an extremely 
dull affair. Good cheer and conviviality had expended 
their force during court week, and blank social inertia and 
vacuity succeeded; but Lincoln would entertain the few 
lingering roustabouts of the public room with as great 
apparent zest as he had previously entertained the court 
and bar; then would hitch up his horse, “old Tom” as he 


Was called, and solitary and alone, or in company, as the 
case might be, he would drive on to the next court in 
regular course. 

One would naturally suppose that the leading lawyer 
of the circuit—or at least the most conspicuous one—in 
and about a pursuit which occupied nearly one-half of 
his time, would make himself ordinari y comfortable, 
but he made no such attempt. Contrawise, his horse 
was as raw-boned and weird-looking as his master, and 
his buggy—an open one, without even a common apron 
as rude and loose-jointed and primitive as either; his 
attire was like that of an ordinary farmer or stock- 
raiser, and he would be taken for such by the casual ob- 
server; while the sum-total of his attenuated baggage 
consisted of a very old-fashioned carpet-bag, an old 
weather-beaten umbrella and a short blue cloak reaching 
down to his hips, which was of a kind prevalent during 
and immediately succeeding the Mexican War, and which 
he had procured at Washington while he was a Congress- 
man, and which he carried about with him as a winter 
covering for ten years thereafter. He read no general 
law or literature on the circuit except when needed for 
a special case, unless it was a small pocket geometry 
which he frequently consulted, carrying it about in his 
pocket, and occasionally studying it, regardless of the 
situation or surroundings. 

No formal introduction was either needed or heeded 
by him, but he entered into conversation with the new- 
comer in a frank, genial, unconstrained manner, as if the 
stranger had been on terms of perfect familiarity and con- 
cord for years He never condemned, disparaged, or 
spoke ill of any one, but did frequently praise or commend: 
he had the utmost magnanimity and the least envy of 
any man I ever knew—in fact he had none; and he went 
through trials of the most important cases on the circuit 
year after year without the slightest asperity or friction. 
During the greater part of the time that Lincoln travelled 
over the circuit, railways did not constitute the usual 
means of travel, and our methods of locomotion and ac- 
commodation on the circuit were of the day of the stage- 
coach and country tavern: and those who are without 
experience cannot know to how great an extent the advent 
of the locomotive is the exodus of sentiment, and destruc- 
tion of homely simplicity. In those sober and prosaic 
days, pedlers and travelling mountebanks took advantage 
of the throngs which court-time always assembled, to ply 
their arts and vocations; and the rural districts poured 
out their hordes, who embraced these semi-annual gather- 
ings, to pay their taxes and debts, swap horses and jack- 
knives, do their trading of all sorts, and listen with rapt 
awe to the exchange of professional compliments, el sh- 
ing of wits, sallies of irony and sarcasm, and flights of 
eloquence at the court-house. 

The semi-annual shopping of the country districts was 
transacted during court week; the rustic wits and country 
statesmen contributed their stocks of philosophy and 
pleasantry; the local*belles came in to see and be seen; 
and the court-house from early morn till dewy eve, and 
the tavern from dewy eve till early morn, were replete 
with bustle, business, politics, energy, hilarity, novelty, 
irony, sarcasm, excitement, and eloquence. At the tav- 
ern the lawyers slept two in a bed, and there were three 
or four beds in a room; at meals the judge, lawyers, 
suitors, witnesses, jurors, court officers, and prisoners out 
on bail, all ate together and carried on a running conver- 
sation all along the line of a long dining-room. Business 
in court was quite “free-and-easy” as the following 
glimpse obtained at my first session of court will exhibit: 
The judge unfolded a long bill in chancery, drawn by an 
excellent but indolent lawyer, on glancing at which, he 
exclaimed : 

“Why, brother Snap, how did you rake up energy 
enough to frame such a long bill?” 


“Dunno, Jedge,” replied the modest party addressed, 
squirming in his seat and nervously scratching his head. 

The Judge held up the bill. “ Astonishing, ain’t it? 
Brother Snap did it! Wonderful, eh? Lincoln, eh! 
Snap, you know, did it!” 

This amounted to an order on Lincoln to heave in a 
joke at this point, and h was ready—he never was caught 
unawares. “It’s like a lazy preacher,” said he, “who 
used to write very long sermons, and the explanation was, 
he got to writing and was too lazy to stop.”’ I am inclined 
to think he improvised this story on the spot; certainly 
I never heard him repeat it again, and it is certain that 
when in sportive and careless moods 

. ° * “he could not ope 
“His mouth, but out there flew a trope.” 
He always had a reply, and it was always apt and 
pertinent. When not engaged in the court-house, 
Lincoln might be seen sitting on his haunches at the foot 
of a tree consulting a client or entertaining a small crowd; 
or mayhap, sitting on a dry-goods box in front of a store, 
or might be met, in some out-of-the-way bye street aim- 
lessly wandering about; the plainest appearing man 
among the crowds who thronged to the county-seat in 
court time. I believe he preferred attrition with a country 
crowd to that of the élite of the nation. 

Mr. Lincoln’s neighbors in Springfield cannot yet realize 
that he was a marvelously great man; he was so common- 
place and ordinary there that they cannot draw him out 
into a legitimate hero or statesman; they think there has 
been a mistake made, somehow; as he presented himself 
to them, he was decidedly “of the earth, earthy.”’ His 
home was very ordinary and isolated; there was little 
external indication of life or movement there; Lincoln 
was occasionally seen to be walking to and fro, on the 
sidewalk, with a child in his arms, or hauling one in a 
child’s go-cart; or, in the morning, at irregular hours, 
might be seen to come furtively out of the house, or from 
his little barn, and walk in solitary mood up town, where 
he would drop into the circuit clerk’s office—or at a 
store where citizens congregated—or anywhere that he 
could find somebody to listen to his stories. He would 
sometimes turn up at his own office, and, not infrequently, 
at the law library of the State House. In the latter part 
of the day he would go home and drive up and milk his 
cow, feed his horse, clean out his very humble stable, 
chop some wood, and his day’s work was done, unless, 
as was quite common, he again went up town to pass 
the evening in some grocery store or other citizens’ 
rendezvous, engaged in his usual avocation of telling 
stories; or, perhaps wandering alone in the unfrequented 
streets, aimlessly, clothed in melancholy, and his mind 
turned completely within itself, in deep reflection. 

His stable stands yet, or did recently, just as he left 
it forty years ago, barring the ravages of time; it was 
primitive and uninteresting, save by its reminiscences; 
it was of plain boards, nailed up endwise—without bat- 
tens—only about six and one-half feet to the eaves—the 
roof with the least pitch possible to carry off the water 
at all; only one apartment where his horse, his cow, his 
buggy, his hay and feed were all together. In fact, he 
was his own wood-chopper, hostler, stable-boy, and cow- 
boy, clear down to, even beyond, the day of his nomination 
to be the President of the United States. I do not mean 
that Lincoln did no business in his profession at Spring- 
field; but in his day these courts did not sit much of the 
time, and preparations for trials were not very elaborate ; 
he had much leisure, and that was passed much as I have 
defined. The tendencies of his mind alternated between 
deep, earnest, solitary reflection, at which times he wanted 
no contact or communication with others; and light, 
frivolous, frolicsome moods when he wanted an audi- 
ence, but was utterly regardless of its size, qua ity, or 
character. 





Our Latest Acquisition, the Danish 
Islands. 


HILE THE latest territorial apple which the expan- 
sion policy has shaken into the lap of the American 
people is neither very large nor very juicy, it is never 
likely to prove an “apple of discord,” as certain of our 
new possessions have done, and it will doubtless grow 
in quality, though not in size, under the fostering care 
of the American government. The three islands em- 
braced in the Danish West Indies contain together only 
about 127 square miles, an area not much greater than 
that of some single townships in the United States. But 
the chief value of the parcel, like some other small 
things, is not in its outward and material seeming, but 
in the strategic position of the islands, which in the 
language of diplomacy makes them virtually the key 
to the Caribbeans. St. Thomas, the largest of the 
three islands, has one of the finest harbors in the 
West Indies. Here are a high-class dry-dock and large 
coal wharves. An average of thirty steamers a month 
call at St. Thomas island for coal. In time of war the 
possession of this harbor with its coaling facilities would 
be of inestimable value to the United States. In any 
event these islands are certain to be worth more to us 
than they have been to the more distant Denmark, on 
whose resources they have, in fact, been a steady and 
constant drain. 

In a recent report to our State Department the princi- 
pal industries of the islands are said to be raising cattle 
for home consumption and passing steamers; also bay 
rum, hides and goatskins for export. The exports to the 
United States are small compared to the imports, and the 


people are dependent on us for all food supplies, such as 
flour, cornmeal, bran, salt, provisions of all kinds, includ- 
ing canned meats, fruits, vegetables. The climate is rep- 
resented to be especially fine. Contagious diseases of any 
kind are very rare. The thermometer in winter ranges 
from 70 to 80 degrees, and in summer from 80 to 90 
degrees. Of the 30,000 population 85 per cent. is of the 
negro race. 

It is possible, of course, that there may yet be a slip 
betwixt this “cup” and our “lips,” since it has been 
wisely and justly agreed by the framers of the treaty 
signed at Washington that the people of the islands are 
to have a voice in the question of cession before the busi- 
ness is comsummated. This plebiscite will not be con- 
trolled in any sense by the United States. It is stated 
that the Danish government itself will ascertain the inclina- 
tions of the people of the islands before the final steps in 
the transfer are taken. Further action will be required 
also by the United States Senate and the Danish Rigsdag. 
and by the United States House of Representatives, 
since it will be necessary for the House to supply the ap- 
propriation to defray the expense of purchase, which is 
stated to be only $4,000,000. As we offered nearly twice 
this amount for the islands thirty-five years ago, the pres- 
ent bargain seems to be a good one on the financial side. 
And no serious opposition to the transfer is expected to 
rise from the islanders themselves, since they are to be 
permitted to retain their allegiance to Denmark as long 
as they care to do so. In other words, they may con- 
tinue to hurrah for King Christian as much as they please, 
provided they obey the laws we impose upon them and 
live in peace among themselves, as they have always 
been inclined to do. 


Trials and Tribulations of a Debutante. 


HE FIRST of a series of original drawings illustrating 
the “Trials and Tribulations of a Débutante” will 

be published in the next issue of Lesiin’s WEEKLY, 
February 20th. The series is by Ch. Weber, whose ad- 
mirable work is well known to the readers of this paper. 
The subject is one that affords the artist ample scope for 
her rare ability as a delineator of graceful and fascinating 
girl types. ‘The result is a collection of exquisite pictures. 
This series will be published in successive issues of Les- 
Lim’s WEEKLY in full-page and double-page drawings. 
Miss Weber has chosen active, lifelike scenes from the 
perplexities that engage the attention of a society girl in 
connection with one of the great occasions of her young 
life, that of her “ coming out.’”’ In the central figure in the 
series the artist has created a very attractive young “bud,” 
a fresh, buoyant picture of girlhood that will win an in- 
creasing host of admirers as the series comes out. As the 
demand for the pictures will doubtless be considerable, 
we advise our readers to be sure to secure the issue of 
February 20th and the succeeding issues, while this series 


is running. e e 


An Early Wagner Criticism. 

In his younger days, when he was very poor, some_ 
times half starved, Richard Wagner got to Paris and called 
on Rossini, composer of “ William Tell,’’ then the rage. 
Wagner noticed a little composition of his own on the 
piano rack and called Rossini’s attention to the fact 
that it was upside down. The polite Frenchman, bowing 
and smiling, said. “You see, I found it sounded better 
that way 
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fraught with so muc h deep 
significance as a simple 
paragraph that caught my 
eye In an Omaha paper 
this morning as I sat at 
breakfast in the cars on 
my way home from the 
Philippines It told that 
General J. Franklin Bell 
is in command in Batan- 
gas; that Wint, with his 
cavalry, is helping him, 
and that 
methods are now being 


concentrado 


employed with the na- 
tives. 

To any one familiar 
with the situation, that 
means the end of Malvar’s 
reign; the smashing of 
the big centre of insurrec- 
tion. It means much 
more. It means that 
Chaffee has had fresh 
orders from Washington; 
it means the discomfiture 
GENERAL BELL. of one or two generals 

\ and half a dozen colonels 
—- a who have been incapable 
of tackling Malvar and 

have prevented junior officers from doing any good. 
Above all, it is a fresh and glorious triumph for 
J. Franklin Bell, that they have had to get him to do 
it; it is a chance for Colonel Wint to win a new pair 
of spurs—I hope they have a golden star for their 
rowels—and it means that the rugged old chap in com- 
mand, General Chaffee, has the discernment to pick out 
the real fighting men of his army to do the work. It is 
no use trying to tell you of the American world who now 
































and again glance at your paper and read of a “ hike” ora 
“scrap,” and a movement here, a surrender or the capture 
of guns there, or a few kiled and wounded, how much 
this signifies. What does it mean to you? Not much. 
The social news of your set is vastly more exciting. But 
I can ony try to tell you what it means to one who has 
been through the whole bloody business who knows the 
ground, the game, and the value of all the players. Dur- 
ing my last evening in Manila I had a long interview with 
General Chaffee. It was not the journalist and the gen- 
erai; rather a talk between two people who knew each 
what the other knew. But the day before our luncheon 
Colonel Wint told me about Taguma and Batangas as he 
found them, and as that came first I wil give you some of 
the details. 

Colonel Wint had been stationed at San Pablo for 
some time. He had only a portion of his regiment with 
him, which prevented him, without the co-operation of 
other commands, from making any enclosing movements 
on insurgent forces,even when he properly located them. 
One incident will explain the relat’ons existing between 
the regimental commanders at that time, and how the 
lack of a vigorous general in command of the district 
served to defeat the efforts of an aggressive man. Colonel 
Wint made it a point to distribute all the information 
he obtained relating to the enemy to all the commanders 
in the vicinity. In one case he planned a movement and 
invited the co-operation of two others. One of them, 
desiring glory for his forces rather than the defeat of the 
insurgents, sent out ahead of the others a small force to 
tackle the insurgents. This force was defeated by the 
insurgents and driven in with loss. The insurgents then 
moved their position, and the general movement planned 
never took place. I will mention no names, and if the cap 
fits any particular officers let them wear it in secret. 

Wint went on working hard, and at the time we met 
he had so ably performed the work of scouting and ob- 
taining secret information that he laid the whole condition 
of Batangas and Malvar’s control on the table. 

It was the old story of an insurgent population wearing 
amigo clothes but with rifles in their thatch; the whole 
people supporting the insurgents with money, food, and 
arms, and augmenting the forces whenever the insurgents 
could make a fight with advantage. Malvar was then 
collecting not ess than $20,000 tax a month from the 
natives, the town of Lipa alone contributing $3,000 in 
money and contributions. No matter though our troops 
were there, a secret insurgent government levying and 
collecting taxes existed everywhere beneath the surface. 
Sometimes an incident happened; then we learned a little. 
But nothing was ever done in these days, for a court- 
martial was hanging like the sword of Damocles over the 
head of any officer who dared to burn a house or injure 
a native unless he found him actually in the field with 
arms in his hand. 

a 


For instance: The insurgents charged a vender of 
meat a tax of $1 for every load he brought to town. One 
day they tried to raise it to $2. He refused. The meat 
was seized, about 1,200 pounds, and thus we learned of 
the game. ‘The beef was traced to a neighboring village, 
where it was being consumed Inference, an insurgent 
village; result, nothing done. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


By Sydney Adamson 


Tecson, ex-president of San Pablo, was removed from 
that position for his double-dealing. Among other crimes 
he had a great many of the rich residents arrested on 
charges of complicity with the insurgents One by one, 
he claimed to the commanding officer, that he had been 
mistaken, until all were set free. It was afterward dis- 
covered that he got $100 a head to procure their release. 
The Civil Commission returned him to the town recently 
as a justice of the peace! This is the kind of foolish work 
that the Commission is doing all over the island, re-instat 
ing insurgents and rogues, and turning down the men 
who have during the struggle, at the risk of their lives, 
aided the Americans.* 

It is a strong thing to say, but nevertheless true, that 
the Civil Commission, through its ex-insurgent office- 
holders, and by its continual disregard for the records of 
natives obtained during the military rule of the islands, 
has, in its distribution of offices, constituted a protectorate 
over a set of men who should be in jail or deported. 

The action of the Commission may be blind—let us 
hope it is—for at present it is undoubtedly at the head of 
a set of natives who are using its sheltering influence to 
defeat the consistent efforts of the general commanding 


to establish order. 
a 


In the case of this charming Oriental, Tecson, Colonel 
Wint had discovered him deeply in a plot to defame the 
new Presidente in order that he might be removed and 
himself reinstated. He is still the justice of the peace, 
one of the tribe of the Civil Commission. Colonel Wint is 
too good an officer to criticize his seniors in command. 

However, as I drove through the Manila streets a few 
reflections passed through my mind that are worth re- 
calling. I wondered why General Sumner had considered 
Manila a good center from which to conduct an active 
campaign against General Ma var in Batangas. General 
Chaffee evidently wondered the same thing, for General 
Sumner had his headquarters removed to Batangas by 
order. Perhaps the fart that Manila is a good place to 
entertain—for which Mr. Sumner has a reputation 
had something to do with this. Then I wondered why, 
since his headquarters had been for some time in Batangas 
Malvar was still as happy as ever. There is no spleen 
in these reflections, for General Sumner once had a horse 
of mine taken care of for a whole month, and I am indebted 
to the general for it. 

Then I wondered why General MacArthur had ever 
considered that rotten hot-bed of insurrection, Batangas, 
a fit and proper place to recommend to Governor Taft 
for civil government. I equally wondered why Taft ac- 
cepted it. Then I reflected further—and they are not 
pretty reflections, and many who know think the same 
way—did not MacArthur “pacify” Batangas, Bohol, 
Samar, and Albay on paper and hold his troops to their 
posts there in case they should have engagements, all 
to prove to you, trusting people of the United States, that 
he, MacArthur, was a second Otis, that the war was over, 
and “the situation well in hand?” Then I wondered if 
General Chaffee knew all the things that I knew, and if 
so why he failed to do something. I know Chaffee, and 
inaction without a reason is not like the “old man,” as 
we call him in camp. 

The next evening I called on him and found that 
he knew all about it. He also knew that I knew about 
things, for he had been reading my articles in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY and said “they sized the situation up exactly,” 
which is more than he said about certain correspondents 
in China. Well, we talked for a long time and it was all 
the same thing over again: the treachery of the Presi- 
dentes, the “amigo” native with his buried rifle; and we 
said a little about Samar, but not much, for the massacre 
was horrible news then and we had been in China with 
the men and the officers—I can never forgive them for 
murdering “ Tommy’”—so we said little, and indeed the 
less we said the better, for it must be almost over there 
now; they will have paid for the massacre of Company C. 


Then Chaffee told me the real reason why nothing 
was done. He said: ‘‘ Now down in Batangas my officers 
there are afraid to move; no man will do his duty when 
he knows he will be court-martialed for it! They see 
what is going on but are powerless to do anything. Burn 
a house, or strike an insurgent village, though the whole 
population is against us, and they will be court-martialed 
for it!’ Then I broke in eagerly, “ But, general, knowing 
all this, you would not back up the charges preferred 
against them by their senior officers?” The general was 
silent, but he looked at me and I understood. 

We all know that there is such a place as Washington. 
I also knew that at that moment there was a report 
most vigorously setting forth the necessities of the cam- 
paign, bearing the general’s signature, on its way to that 
city. 

Judging by this morning’s news either General Chaffee 
has decided to settle the thing properly and. take the 
consequences, or that ‘‘ something” which he would not 
mention has been removed. If President Roosevelt has 
anything to do with this, my compliments. He will win 
the hearts of sixty thousand soldiers in the Philippines. 
Let the President, government, and the people stand by 
Chaffee, even if it be necessary to clip the wings of the 
Civil Commission for a while, and there will be soon more 
agriculture and less bloodshed in the Philippines. 


* General Wharton, of great experience in the islands, is partic- 
ularly strong in condemning the injustice and folly of this. 


February 13, 1902 


At Last in the Philippines 


The adoption by the United States of concentrado 
methods at last, is a striking commentary on the funda- 
mental injustice of the howl that we raised against Spain. 
When dispassionately examined the system is the only 
device successful under the peculiar circumstances, short 
of an indiscriminate war on the total population, includ- 
ing women and children. 

Up till now the people of Batangas have been declar- 
edly insurgent by their active assistance of the cause and 
their silent protection of its members. The army now 
says, Here are towns and territories under the American 
flag All who come in here and declare for our cause will 
be protected and fed; all who remain out will be treated 
as insurgents and enemies. The choice is fair. The 
population can humbug us no longer, and those who have 
the courage of their convictions can take the chance 
against us in the field. 

It is a simple device to separate the friendly from the 
unfriendly, to protect the friendly element from being 
terrorized or lived upon by the armed bands, and to force 
the latter, no longer able to live upon the population, to try 
conclusions with our troops in the field. There is a senti- 
mental section of our people who never will see any ques- 
tion broadly ; they fix their eyes on one side of it and howl. 
They did it during the Civil War, they are doing it about 
South Africa; we may again expect to hear the familiar 
wail. 

But it is a long ery to the Philippines, and before the 
echo ever reaches there I expect Bell will have finished 
his work and done it well. He is a strong man, for he 
succeeds in spite of his enemies and his love for seeing 
and stating facts as they are. Let the country watch 
the man. If ever there is a big war and Bell is in it he 
will serve his country well and do the work of a dozen 
men. Nor should the “old man” in Manila be forgotten. 
He is the first major-general in command of the Philip- 
pines who has properly diagnosed the case of the Philip- 
pines and proceeded to administer the physic. 


The Newspapers and Congress. 
NTERPRISING newspapers might well take the hint 
given them by that veteran journalist, Senator Hawley, 

of Connecticut, in his recent remarks in Congress, regard- 
ing the old-fashioned way of publishing Congressional 
proceedings. During the discussion, it was stated that 
nowadays the public can only obtain information re- 
garding the doings of Congress by reading the bulky and 
somewhat monotonous Congressional Record. General 
Hawley said that if the Senators would go back to the 
files of the newspapers of this country of fifty vears ago, 
they would find much space regularly given to the daily 
record of both branches of Congress, and he added, 
“T think the newspapers which want to keep the people 
informed could increase their interest and usefulness by 
returning, in some measure at least, to the old custom.” 
This is a sensible suggestion and we respectfully indorse 
the recommendation of the Connecticut Senator. What 
the great newspapers of this country need more than 
anything else is first a man with a blue pencil, who can 
mark out the sensational trash that fills them, and next, 
a man with well-ripened judgment, who can substitute 
for this trash matters which chiefly concern the welfare 
of the American people. The ignorance of the public 
regarding the proceedings of Congress and of State legis- 
latures is amazing, and it is partly the fault of the news- 
papers, because of the disposition of the latter to make 
the entertainment rather than the instruction: of their 
readers the primary consideration. 


Coffee Eyes. 


Ir Atracks Many Persons THERE. 

To ILLusTRATE how coffee can affect the eyes the 
words of a lady in Woodland, Ia., are quoted: 

“T was brought up to believe that tea was injurious 
but was allowed to drink coffee from childhood. Ever 
since I can remember I have been subject to severe at- 
tacks of headache, otherwise my health was pretty good 
until a short time ago my eyes became affected; they 
ached and pained me continually and were often badly 
inflamed. ; I also had queer, dizzy feelings in my head 
almost continually. 

“One time we were obliged to do without milk or cream 
for a few weeks, and not relishing my coffee clear I left 
off its use.< In a short time I was surprised to find my 
eyes. greatly improved, and I felt better in every way, still 


“I did not mistrust the coffee, and began its use as soon 
as we got cream again. Within a few days my eyes were 


worse thanever. Then I resolved to quit coffee absolutely 
and take up Postum. This I did and my eyes quickly 
recovered. 

““ My experience shows that while coffee caused head- 
ache and eye trouble Postum Food Coffee does not pro- 
duce any bad effects whatever and is greatly strengthen- 
ing and nourishing.’”’” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. a © 


A maid-of-honor to Queen Elizabeth—the anecdote 
is in one of the letters of Lord Essex—had a new 
gown over which she exhibited much. elation. The 
Queen pleasantly desired that the gown should be 
made over to her custody. Her majesty was several 
inches shorter than the maid, and, selecting a rainy 
day in which to wear the garment, she permitted it 
to trail in the mud, and in this manner taught the 
proud young maid a lesson in humiliation. 
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How One Young Man Balked the Great Copper Trust 


AUGUSTUS HEINZE is the name of the young man 

who unsupported and alone has fought with signal 
success the great copper trust. With the force, vigor, 
and daring of young manhood he has stood his ground 
against the determined attacks of one of the most powec! 
ful combinations of capital in the United States It is 


a picturesque fight, a young man not long out of college, 
defying and defeating a group of the country’s shrewdest 
and wealthiest fiinanciers. Mr. Heinze is_ thirty-two 
vears old. He is a multi-millionaire, the owner of some 
of the richest and most productive copper mines of Mon 
tana 

Twelve years ago young Heinze arrived in Butte, 
Montana, to begin his remarkable career. Into those 
twelve years are crowded events that have baffled great 
combinations of capital and made Mr. Heinze one of the 
wealthiest miners in the West. His success lias been due 
in part to his courage, his intelligence, and his 


By Frank H. Brooks 


the Boston company could make $10,000,000 out of 
Heinze without striking a spark. 

A supreme effort was made to crush him at one blow. 
Heinze made a jump from British Columbia to Boston 
and faced his opponents. He stated the facts of his case. 
The Lewisohns would have compromised, but the Boston 
company had scented blood and nothing would satisfy 
it but meat to the bone Heinze hurried back to 
Montana and at once began a policy of expansion by 
buying whatever he believed would strengthen him in 
his coming struggle. He paid $100,000 for a half interest 
in the Snohomish, a mine in which the Boston company 
had the other half interest He made other investments 
besides; and all was done with dazzling celerity. In two 
vears he had developed mines at a cost of $1,500,000 
which are now worth $30,000,000. 

Perhaps the greatest mine then acquired by Heinze was 


sent sleuths chasing up and down the country, from the 
haciendas of Mexico to the snow solitudes of the Klondike. 
It was a long search for a child, but Heinze never gave 
up the hunt. And at last they found Jim Larkin’s 
daughter in a pioneer’s cabin ia one of the loneliest spots 
of southeast Oregon, 150 miles from civilization. There 
she had grown to womanhood ignorant of her father’s 
fate, or of the fact that she was an heiress to more than 
a king’s ransom. 

Heinze believed that the Boston company had taken 
advantage of “Jim” Larkin’s insanity. By his successful 
search ‘for the daughter, he had not only paffled his com- 
petitors, but secured the right of the miner’s daughter 
whom he put in possession of other valuable property, the 
income of which has raised her and her family to a com- 
petency. Montana politics at that time was the strangest 
in the republic. Marcus Daly was there the typical miner 
and the typical political boss. He aspired to be- 





shrewdness in finance; but he has to thank, too, 














the remarkable versatility of his personality 
And in his battle against the great trust he has 
employed all of his varied talents. He is an 
engineer and a metallurgist. He is a fluent 
writer and the author of strong and convincing 
campaign literature; he is a musician and has 
written songs to be sung on the fields of political 
conflict against the trust. Heinze possesses 
great oratorical ability and has assailed his op- 
ponents on the public platform in forceful and 
impassioned language. 
a 

Although a college-bred man and the son of 
wealthy parents, when he first arrived in Butte 
Heinze did not stop at the clubs. He set up his 
home in the hut of a mining camp and wore the 
garb of the mine laborer. He became an engi- 
neer for the Boston and Montana Mining Com- 
pany, and it was while in that service that he 
saw and took advantage of the manifold oppor- 
tunities. While studying the copper deposits of 
Putte and the value of the properties of the great 
mining conipanies, he struck a “lead.’”’? There 
was an eltanglement of ownership of many of 
the claims of Montana. Some had been ac- 
auired under the laws of 1862, and others were 
relocations of old claims, and the claims con- 
flicted, making titles doubtfu!. He saw through 
his technical knowledge of mining the value of 
claims that had not been worked. He came 
East to New York ard within a year had organ- 
ized the Montana Ore Purchasing Company. 
Then he returned to Montana and erected a 
smelter. In the meantime he leased a mine of 
which the value was not known. It was not pro- 
ductive when his company assumed control of it, 
but under his management it soon developed into 
a bonanza. 

Jealous of these results the owners of the mine 
brought suit to annul the lease. They obtained 
an injunction from the courts and the mine was 
shut down. That was the first stumbling block 
to Heinze’s progress. It was a heuvy blow. He 
had devoted his energies to the development of 
this property. But the metal of the young man 
was only made keener by this obstruction, He 








come Montana’s master; so too did W. A. Clark, 
whose ambition was to be United States Senator 
and to own the most gorgeous mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. This led to combinations, schemes, and 
tricks, copper at the bottom of all. Eventually 
Daly allied himself with the Lewisohns and the 
Boston people to crush Heinze. This was a com- 
bination of all the great copper interests and th®$ 
big railroad interests of Montana to force Heinze 
to capitulate to the trust. 

The copper trust made its platform to suit its 
purposes and named the candidates, legislative, 
executive, and even wore the ermine which was to 
cloak the judiciary. It also controlled the press. 
The combination seemed invincible. Heinze’s 
star was apparently about to set forever. 

Heinze organized a campaign of his own in 
opposition. He secured such newspapers as were 
left. He procured orators of his own; he formed 
glee clubs which sang the stirring odes and musie 
written for the times; he wrote and scattered 
pamphlets, and he himself inspired cartoons that 
made all of Montana laugh at his opponents. 
He proclaimed the issue—“ The people of Mon- 
tana against the trust.” He went upon the plat- 
form himself. His voice, clear and penetrating, 
was heard all over the copper-riveted State. 
When he saw that his English was not under- 
stood, he changed it to German, or whatever 
appeared to be best understood by his listeners. 
On the last day of the campaign he made ten 
speeches between his “down-sitting and up- 
rising.” He was incisive, witty, logical, and 
magnetic. He was the whirlwind of the Moun- 
tain State canipaign. 

And hot on the heels of his great political 
victory he began again delving for new copper 
mines, und he has just discovered the great 
bonanza mine of his career: this is known as the 
Cora and Rock Island. 

I’. Augustus Heinze is a Brooklyn product. 
His father was a successful New York business 
merchant. Fritz Heinze was educated in Ger 
many, returned to America, where he was gradua- 
ted from Columbia University. He is a rare com- 
bination of the student and the man of action. 
He is one of those who think logically and act 





took a lease and bond of the Glengarry, an aban- 





with courage and precision. And that is the 





doned mine. The old-timers shook their heads 
and predicted Heinze’s ruin, but out of that 
abandoned copper mine he laid the strong founda- 
tions of his fortune and his fame. With the 
profits of the Glengarry he bought the Rarus, a 








F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE. 





combination that wins. 
© © 


Those Kansas Prairie Dogs. 

















T APPEARS that some erroneous and mislead- 





copper mine that has developed into one of the 
most famous of the world. 

Heinze’s activity soon focused the attention of the 
representatives of the trust. He seemed to them to wax 
too daring, strong, and bold. They resolved to curb or 
crush him. Heinze had begun to expand and commence 
operations in Canada. He secured railroad charters and 
big grants of mineral and timber lands in British Colum- 
bia. He built a railroad and a smelter over there. He 
had met the statesmen and financiers in the land of 
“Our Lady of the Snows” and amazed them by his pluck 
and enterprise. The Canadian Pacific Railroad became 
alarmed. That corporation did not want another Rich- 
mond in the field, so it began a trade war against him. 
His rivals in Montana began at the same time a flank 
attack. He made peace suddenly with the Canadian 
Pacific, sold out his railroad and smelter, and returned to 
Montana with the profits of his Canadian enterprise. 

a 

When he got back to Montana, Heinze was confronted 
with a dangerous situation. The Boston and Montana 
Company and the Butte and Boston Company had stolen 
a march upon him while he was in British Columbia. 
The Lewisohns of New York, men of large capital and 
great experience, aided by A. 8S. Bigelow of Boston, laid 
claims to the Rarus mine. This was the brightest gem 
in the crown of Heinze’s successes. The Lewisohns and 
Bigelow began proceedings to recover $720,000 for ore 
which they alleged Heinze had taken out. The details 
of this daring lawsuit cannot be stated in an article of 
this character. It can only be said, and briefly, that the 
man whom Heinze had left when he went over the Border 
quietly took Heinze’s maps and plans to Boston, and 
relying upon his construction of United States law, he 
convinced the Boston corporation, and that corporation 
convinced the Lewisohns, that the Rarus veins overreached 
upon the veins of the Boston company’s mines, and that 


the Minnie Healy. This was a mine on which Marcus 
Daly and his associates had taken an option. It lay to 
the south of the famous Leonard Mine of the Boston and 
Montana, and the Daly people spent $50,000 in develop- 
ment, but failed to find any copper. Then they induced 
Heinze to take over the lease and bond on an agreement 
to repay them the money they had already expended. 
Heinze made a careful examination and began a new plan 
of development, and in thirty days had discovered and 
opened up one of the greatest copper mines of the west. 
The Daly people were amazed and immediately started 
legal proceedings to annul the transfer to Heinze. Heinze 
was in possession and has held possession against all 
comers, and the Minnie Healy has developed into a 
$10,000,000 property. And yet this was the mine that 
less than four years ago Marcus Daly abandoned in dis- 
gust. This is the mine, too, that has become famous in 
the legal warfare between Heinze and the Copper Trust. 
Take another instance. Writers of fiction have written 
stories not half so striking as this: In 1894 the Butte 
and Boston Company bought one-half of the Snohomish 
and one-third of the Tramway mines from “Jim” Larkin 
for $18,000. Larkin was a product of the class from 
which Bret Harte has taken some of his most unique 
characters—a good fellow; a lout with a big heart and 
an unsatisfied thirst for what miners call mountain dew. 
He finally rounded up in a madhouse. Heinze knew all 
about Larkin. He knéw that the deeds of the Larkin 
claims could be annulled. To find the heirs of Larkin 
was the. problem. The hunt for a needle in the sands of 
the desert was easier or would have been to most men. 
Larkin had married a dance-hall. girl in Idaho. When 
Larkin grew fonder of drink than his wife and child, the 
wife went away, got a divorce and married again. The 
three disappeared. To find them: such people sseldom 
do anything by which they can be remembered. Heinze 


ing statements concerning the depredations of 
prairie dogs in Kansas have recently crept into the columns 
of this journal and other papers in the East. A plague of 
prairie dogs, resulting in the destruction of some fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property every year,is bad enough, 
but when this sum is multiplied ten or fifteen times, to say 
nothing of the expense of keeping an alleged “army” of 
men in the field to destroy the pest, the actual injury 
done to the material interests of Kansas by the misrepre- 
sentation is likely to be greater than that inflicted by the 
dogs. That there may be no further misunderstanding 
on this subject, we gladly give place here to some state- 
ments in a letter received by us from Mr. D. E. Lanz, 
field agent of the Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, deputed to the work of devising better meth- 
ods for the destruction of prairie dogs and of putting them 
into operation. The Kansas Legislature at its last session 
appropriated $5,000 for this purpose. According to Mr. 
Lanz there are in Western Kansas about a million acres 
of pasture land infested by prairie dogs. These animals 
have always been there, but they have increased rapidly 
in recent years. “The annual loss from the presence of 
the prairie dogs,” he says, “is not over half the rental 
value of the land. A conservative estimate would make 
this in the neighborhood of three cents per acre, or $60,000 
for the entire area infested. This sum is so inconsiderabie 
in comparison with the value of the farm products of 
Kansas that it is hardly worth mentioning.” The gophers 
are more destructive, it appears, than the dogs, and Mr. 
Lanz is waging a warfare against the tormer also. “This 
animal,” he says, “causes a loss of half a million dollars 
yearly on one crop alone, namely, alfalfa.” 


Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters lighten work 
and lessen worry—At grocers and druggists, 
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Valentine 


A War-time |::::: 


By Minna Irving i 2 2 


AR off a silver bugle blew 


That February morn, 


And spurs and sabres ring, 





8 As past her frosty window filed 








The soldiers of the king. 





_ 





That winter long ago, 





T. VALENTINE’S was bitter cold 


The town was full of scarlet coats, 
And buried in the snow ; , 
She drew her muslin curtain by 
‘¢T wonder where,” shejsaid, 
“e My patriot lover rides to-day ; 


I pray he is not dead cs 


aa 


The whirring wheel was still ; 
She knelt with terror in her soul 
Beside the cushioned sill, 


Stray shots went tearing by, 


Hung heavy in-the sky. 


HE spirit’s tinkling keys were mute, 


While cannon shook the frozen earth, 


And clouds of thick gray battle-smoke 
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HE guns were silent when the moon 


Let down her misty bars, 


S66 The rolling of a distant drum And in the meadows of the night 
- ° . - 
se & On icy winds was borne. Let out a flock of stars. 
a - - - 
a 4 4 She heard the tramp of marching feet, A footstep broke the crusted snow, 


A hand was on the door, 
A soldier’s straight young shadow fell 
Across the moonlit floor. 


+ 
aa 


A BULLET-HOLE was in his cloak, 
His head was bandaged, too, 
But, oh! she thrilled with joy to see 
He wore the buff and blue. 
He dropped the naked sword that dripped 
With crimson not of wine, 
And clasped her to his gallant heart— 


‘*Behold your valentine !”’ 





The Centennial of Old King Coal 


N THE eleventh day of February a celebration was 
held in the town of Wilkesbarre, Penn., of a unique 
and significant character. The exercises were brief and 
simple and attracted but little attention outside of Wilkes- 
barre itself, and yet the event commemorated on this 
occasion was one of the most important and epochal in 
the industrial history of the world, for the day mentioned 
was none other than the hundredth anniversary of the 
day coal was first burned in this country. 

It was on February 11th, 1802, that a few of the 
pioneer residents of Wilkesbarre, then a rude backwoods 
settlement, gathered in the old log tavern to watch the 
experiment of making fuel of the “black rock” which 
cropped up plentifully in and about the town. A grate was 
specially constructed for the purpose and the trial was 
made. It is needless to say that the experiment was a 
complete success. Wilkesbarre, the birthplace of this 
wonderful fuel product, came in later years to be the 
centre of the greatest coal-producing region on the globe, 
and itself a busy, thriving, prosperous little city, still in- 
creasing steadily in numbers, wealth, and power. The 
rude grate in which the first coal was burned is sacredly 
preserved as the most cherished relic of old times in 
Wilkesbarre. It has been twice stolen and twice re- 
covered after a long and weary search. It is now care- 
fully guarded from envious and thieving hands. ' 

From the handful of “ black rock” burned that 
winter day before the curious eyes of the old pioneers 
a mighty and far-reaching industry has sprung, an indus- 
try which has revolutionized modern trade and commerce 
and added untold billions to the wealth of the world. 
The handful of “black rock” has grown into an annual 
product of over 250,000,000 tons in America alone, with 
a value exceeding $200,000,000, more than half of this 
being credited to the State of Pennsylvania, where the 
industry had its birth. 

In spite of all predictions and promises to the contrary, 
nothing has yet been discovered or devised to take the 
place of coal to an appreciable extent as a factor in the 
fuel of the world. Gas, in its natural and artificial forms, 
is rapidly increasing in use for certain purposes, but its 
range of usefulness as fuel is necessarily limited and there 
is little probability that it will ever become a rival of 
coal in any true sense in the great commercial and indus- 
trial transactions of the world. Of still less importance 
in a commercial way are the various other gases and fuel 


compounds brought before the public from time to time. 
All of then together have not actually affected the world’s 
consumption of coal in the slightest noticeable degree, 
nor are they likely to do so for years to come. 

Coal is still the king of fuel products and the sceptre 
of its power sways over a larger area every year as civil- 
ization expands and the wants of men are multiplied by 
the advancing flood of knowledge. But the most inter- 
esting and significant fact for American citizens to con- 
sider in connection with this anniversary of king coal is 
that the United States is becoming more the chief centre 
of that kingdom, the very throne of its power. At the 
time when the demand for this fuel is increasing in all 
parts of the world, and the supply in other lands is being 
exhausted, the coal fields of the United States are only 
beginning to reveal their riches. aie 

Our consuls in various parts of the world have been 
recently calling attention through*,their reports ‘to the 
State Department at Washington to‘the condition of the 
coal market in the countries where they are stationed 
and the great opportunities opening for the exportation 
of American coal. In several European countries condi- 
tions are such that the demand for, American coal is 
bound to increase enormously in the near future, the only 
question being whether our producers will avail them- 
selves of the enlarged markets thus opening. 

France, for example, has been the largest coal-importing 
country in the world, her importations aggregating 
10,407,420 tons in 1899. It is the general opinion that 
France will have to look for her coal supply to the} United 
States and other lands, where there are rich mines yet 
untouched. Some of the French mines now worked are 
very deep and are often flooded. The coal supply is the 
most conspicuous topic of current discussion in the French 
press. The possibility of a supply from the United States 
is freely considered. A correspondent of a coal trade 
paper in this country, writing from Milan, Italy, has this 
encouraging note: “ Without wishing to exaggerate, we 
may safely say that American coals have a certain future 
in Europe, in Italy as in other European countries.” 

Our consul at Trieste, Austria, says that Austria- 
Hungary produces only a little more than two-thirds 
of the quantity of coal which she consumes. In the year 
1899, the total production in the monarchy was 41,000,- 
000 tons and the total consumption 58,000,000 tons. 
The steam and gas coal now used in that country comes 


chiefly from Great Britain and constitutes about 70 per 
cent. of the entire supply. The remainder is furnished 
by the Austrian coast provinces of Istria and Dalmatia 
and the inland provinces of Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia. 
There is no reason why, under proper direction, the United 
States should not secure a large share of this trade. 

The coal production and consumption of the world 
during the past fifteen years are presented in some tables 
just prepared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
These show that while the British Empire is still the largest 
coal producer of the world, the United States is a close 
second, and if the present rate of gain is continued it 
will soon become the leading coal-producing country of 
the world. The coal production of the United Kingdom 
in 1897 was 202,000,000 tons, that of the United States 
179,000,000 tons, Germany 91,000,000, France 30,000,000, 
Belgium 22,000,000, Austria-Hungary 12,000,000, and 
Russia nearly 10,000,000. The United States, however, 
has gained much more rapidly during the fifteen years 
under consideration than has the United Kingdom, or, 
indeed, any of the important coal-producing countries of 
the world, her gain during the fifteen years being over 
73 per cent. and that of the United Kingdom less than 
24 per cent. The United States now produces about 30 
per cent. of the coal of the world, a gain of 4 per cent. 
in the past ten years. 

Mr. Frederick A. Saward, editor of The Coal Trade 
Journal, predicts that during the present year our coal 
product will exceed that of Great Britain, and if we once 
gain this supremacy there is no doubt that it can be held. 
It has been truly said of the resources of this country 
that “the largest industrial foundation in the world, 
and one practically undeveloped in everything but a 
foundation of railways and the beginnings of industrial 
plants, is the mountain country lying between Pennsyl- 
vania and northern Georgia and Alabama. It is a region 
containing twenty times the coal that Great Britain 
originally possessed, and lying in such a way that it can 
be brought to the surface with from one-fourth to one-half 
of the expenditure of energy required in Great Britain.” 
The chief factors in the development of our export trade 
in coal as well as other things are enlarged shipping facili- 
ties and reduced freight rates. These must be had if we 
are to secure and hold that leadership in the world’s 
commerce to which our vast and practically illimitable 
resources fairly entitle us. L. A. M. 





The Drama in New York. 


A VERY noticeable thing about the presentation of 

John Oliver Hobbes’ comedy, “The Wisdom of the 
Wise,” by Mr. Sargent’s pupils at their last matinee per- 
formance was the extreme restlessness of the “ business.” 
Except for this the play ran smoothly, the chief honors 
falling to Miss Lucille Watson for her clever rendering of 
“Mrs. Ralph Wuthering.” 

That popular American actor, Sol Smith Russell, has 
found a worthy successor in Frank Keenan. The best 
proof of this is the heartiness with which the latter has 
been greeted at the Manhattan Theatre in his original 
portrayal of the character of the Hon. John Grigsby. 
The play was written by Charles Klein, and depicts the 
eventful career of an American country lawyer. It has 
its humor and pathos, its lights and shadows, and is in 
every way a distinct success, largely owing to the skill with 
which Mr. Keenan takes his part. Edna Phillips, as the 
heroine, shares in the laurels of the star. 

The revival of “The Way of the World” at the New 
Savoy Theatre, with Elsie De Wolfe in the leading part, 
is a decided success. 


Among the performances which show no signs of de- 
creasing patronage are Miss Anglin and the excellent 
Empire Theatre company in “The Wilderness” at the 
Empire; Annie Russell, in “The Girl and the Judge,” at 
the Lyceum; Charles Hawtrey, in “A Message from 
Mars,” at the Garrick; the strenuous Mrs. Carter, in 
“Du Barry,” at the Criterion; Francis Wilson, in “The 
Toreador,” at the Knickerbocker; Hilda Spong and Froh- 
man’s company, in “Frocks and Frills,” at Daly’s, and 
Amelia Bingham, in “Lady Margaret,’ at the Bijou. 

The reappearance of Blanche Bates, as Cigarette, 
at the Academy, in her popular play of “Under Two 
Flags,’ indicates the unflagging interest in this attractive 
drama, which had such a long run last year. 

Miss Crosman is all there is of her new play, “Joan 
o’ the Shoals,” at the Theatre Republic, and even this 
sprightly, vivacious, clean-cut littie creature, I fear, can- 
not save it from the dull and ¢ommonplace. Mrs. Evelyn 
G. Sutherland hs written good plays and bad ones. This 
is not one of the good kind. It is vigorous in action at 
intervals, but tearfully dull at the opening, and is ren- 
dered absolutely monotonous by the failure of the actors 
to speak their lines distinctly. Jason. 


Food Will Do It. 


Mave Over A Man or 60. 

Foop that will put the vigor of life into a man of sixty 
is worth knowing about. Mr. Chas. E. Allen of 5306 
Master St., Philadelphia, Penn., says: “Five years ago 
at the age of fifty-nine I was advised by a friend to adopt 
rolled oats for my breakfast diet in the place of white 
bread. I followed the advice with some benefit, but 
was still troubled with heart weakness and general debility, 
requiring medicine from time to time; the bowels were 
also affected to an extent. 

“About six months ago while still half sick and very 
weak I commenced to use Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food and 
soon noticed an improvement in my general health, with 
the gradual disappearance of unfavorable symptoms. 
Heart palpitation decreased and a new feeling of vigor 
manifested itself in various ways. Tonics were no longer 
needed, bowels became natural, nerves were steady and 
I seemed to have returned, in a great degree, to the vigor 
of middle age. There has also been a gain in flesh, my 
weight having increased from 137 to 151 pounds. 

“ You are welcome to use my name if you desire to pub- 
lish this voluntary testimony.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS, DANISH WEST INDIES. 
F THESE ISLANDS FOR ABOUT $4, THE UNITED STATES HAS SECURED AN INVALUABLE COALING STATION IN THE ANTILLES.—prawn by F. Cresson Schell. 
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[ TITTLE WONG CHOW as verv ill Che old and 

skillful doctor, San Lo of Dupont Street, had 
been called i! ud stood lor gy DY hil bed ar d ooked 
hard at the young patient; t ! aiter questioning 
both Wong Chow’s father and the servant who at- 
tended him, he had with his own hands administered 
a finely pulverized insect, of what species none pres- 
ent had the temerity to question, and after repeating 
a few words of sympathy and many long sentences 
in which the cures he had effected were mentioned, 
the physician bowed very low, shook his own hands 


effusively and took his departure, his long and hand- 
some peach blossom brocade robe flapping about his 


bony white-stockinged ankles 
a 
Wong Chow’s little mother was burning incens¢ 
before the healing Joss in the family shrine when the 
doctor arrived. She crouched down at the feet of the 
great image and forgot to repeat the prayers for the 
restoration of her first born, in her eagerness to learn, 


by the sound of his footste ps, at what moment he 

took his departure, that she might hasten to her hus- 
a , 

band and learn from him the doctor’s decision con 

cerning her son’s illness 


When at last she heard the man of medicine shuf 


fling down the long stairs of the great building, she 
supported herself on her maid’s strong arm and hast- 
ened as fast as her tiny feet would carry her to the 
room where the child lay “What had the wise San 
Lo to say of our son?” she faltered, clasping her 
slight, jeweled hands apprehensively 

“That the potion administered by him has never 
failed of beneficial results,’’ the merchant replied 


evasively. 

“ But, his ailment?” she inquired as impatiently 
as a woman schooled to submission Irom childhood 
could question. 

Her husband rose slowly from the great inlaid 
teakwood chair by the bedside and walked t the 
window overlooking the plaza, where San Lo was at 
the moment strolling in meditation. 

“His ailment?” he repeated, vaguely; “the illus- 
trious San Lo does not impart his knowledge to those 
who seek his services. But he told me of the many 
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did all she could for the little patient, but San Lo’s 
renewed treatment did not have the effect of the 
woman doctor’s and Wong Chow had a relapse the 
third day after his reinstatement 

“He will die! My son, my first born!” the little 
mother wailed as the fever returned and his shrill 
treble rose in incoherent exclamations she could not 
comprehend 


. 


The father’s face was set and hard, for he felt that 


custom and an unfortunate alliance with a power he 
dared not defy might rob him of the child he loved 
with all the fervor of his Oriental nature. 

Even the nurse sobbed and vented her indignation 
in sharp little speeches against the Chinese doctor to 
Moy, who, though fully agreeing with her, listened 


stolidly and would not depreciate one of her own race 
to an alien 

The fever burned itself out at last and little Wong 
Chow lay in a stupor from which the nurse hardly 
expected him to rally. His mother had wept herself 
to sleep before the Joss in the shrine and his father 
had stolen out for a moment to pace up and down the 
plaza and in his soul curse the system which his heart 
told him would rob him of his son. 

The hour was late rhe hum of voices and the 
rush of ears in the street below W ong ( how’s window 
had ct ased. Che room seemed very still and the 
nurse, who never before had given way to ‘nerves,’’ 
began to glance toward the shadowy corners, when 
Wong Chow opened his dark almond-shaped eyes and 
fixed them on her face. 

“Me spell it good,” he said in a sibilant whisper. 

“Ves Wong,” she said, bending over him and tak- 
ing his small claw-like hand in her own. “ Yes, dear, 
and now you must sleep.” 

The dark slanting eves scanned her face cunningly. 
“All gone?” he whispered feebly as the faintest 
zephyr. 

“Yes, but I will call them if you wish, Wong, and 
you must not talk.” 

' “Not call! bring.” The wavering, bony finger 
pointed to a little laequer desk on a table near. 

The nurse complied against her better judgment, 














wonderful cures effected by the remedy he has em- “ 
ployed.”” Then, so gravely that his tone seemed a 
reproof, he said: “The hours go by and the healing Joss 
must be propitiated. Time is being wasted in idle ques- 
tions, and our son is very ill.”’ 


- 


The little mother, again upborne by the arm of her 
servant, hobbled back to the shrine to renew her prayers 
and burn incense, careful that the tears which she shed 
so plenteously should not extinguish the little coal at the 
end of the slender taper. 

But neither her devotions before the hideous red and 
gold Joss nor San Lo’s medicine brought help to her suf- 
ferine ~on, who lay tossing in the grip of a raging fever, 
his siu.voth, round, olive cheeks glowing with a dull red 
and his lips babbling of things strange and unearthly to 
his lily-footed mother, who wept herself into a state of 
prostration in the arms of her faithful Moy. 

Moy was not a slave girl; she had been partly edu- 
cated at the Sacramento Street Mission, knew the ways 
of the white world, and had faith in its progress in the art 
of healing. 

“ Perhaps,” she said at last guardedly, for the Chinese 
servant or dependent is not privileged to give advice at 
all times, “ perhaps, if the white woman doctor who healed 
the wife of the consul were sent for, Wong Chow’s fever 
might be driven away.” 

“ But, our great San Lo!” the mother gasped. ‘‘ My 
husband would never consent to offend the wise physi- 
cian.” 

Oriental guile spoke in Moy’s reply. “The worshipful 
San Lo need never be told that the white woman comes 
to heal, and her success will but add to his renown, for 
word will go forth that the first born of the great merchant 
has been made well, and who but San Lo did he call to 
attend him? For I will myself, and not he, bid the white 
woman come.” 

So, on Moy’s stating such facts as she thought best to 
impart, the woman doctor, with a good-natured face and 
little black bag, climbed the long flight of stairs and sat 
by the bedside of Wong Chow. 

“TI can cure your son,” she said to the merchant in her 
direct, business-like way, “but you must have a trained 
nurse to attend him—a white woman—one that will 
understand and administer my prescriptions.” 

+ 

Her capability and knowledge of the case impressed 
itself upon the Oriental, and he promised that her in- 
structions should in all things be fulfilled; so before night 
a nurse was found who was willing to attend the little 
Chinese boy. 

“ He’s getting along as well as we can expect,” she said 
to the doctor some days later, ‘‘ but there’s something on 
his mind that worries him in his lucid spells. He is always 
counting on his fingers, and keeps repeating, as though 
asking a question, ‘I make it pretty? I spell it good?’” 

The doctor bent a sympathetic face over the little 
patient. .“It’s a lesson he was anxious to do well, no 
doubt. His father tells me he was taken ill in school.” 


“HE WILL DIE! MY SON, MY FIRST BORN!’ THE LITTLE MOTHER WAILED.” 


The merchant, satisfied as to her skill, delicately 
explained that his position among his countrymen, as well 
as his connection with a certain tong, made it imperative 
that no offense should be given the Chinese physician 
through the knowledge that his former patient was prac- 
tically in other hands; and she, disregarding what would 
have been unprofessional among physicians of her own 
race, because of her interest in the child—and also the 
prospect of a handsome fee which she could not afford 
to lose—continued to treat him until, under her care, he 
had reached the convalescing stage of his illness and had 
begun to chatter about returning to school. 

But one evil day, when Moy had relaxed the vigilance 
that had prevented the physicians from meeting, and 
caused the trained nurse to seem but a visiting member 
of the circle of King’s Daughters, to which Moy herself 
belonged, old San Lo entered the room unannounced, and 
caught sight of the woman doctor administering a spoon- 
ful of liquid to the patient, whose recovery the Chinaman 
had set down to his own credit. 

The wrinkled dark face became black with mixed emo- 
tions. “What does the white woman at the bedside of 
the son of the great merchant?” he demanded, his eyes 
fixed comprehensively upon the medicine case. 

The merchant was a straightforward man and could 
not meet the physician with guile as Moy would have 
done. 

“The white woman? She excels in the art of healing 
children, O most wise San Lo, and——” 

a 


The illustrious physician waved his hand. Let her, 
then, display her skill in healing girl children. Wong 
Chow is thine only son and his life is not to be intrusted 
to a woman!” 

Then, diplomatically to the merchant, who was regard- 
ing the woman doctor with a troubled face: “I under- 
stand perfectly your attitude in the matter. The ears 
of thy son’s mother have been poisoned by tales of this 
woman’s power in sickness by som: missionary devil in 
search of converts, and, as women are always known to 
be weak, she has yielded and has influenced you also.” 

The white physician understood the tone and gestures 
if not the words, and, seeing that Wong Chow’s father 
looked at the angry old doctor with apprehension, she 
quietly informed him that she should at once give up the 
case. 

“Your son will do very nicely now if he has sensibie 
treatment and good nursing,” she said at parting, looking 
down at the little wistful olive face. “ Let me advise you, 
however, not to send away the nurse until he is quite 
well.” 

‘ Let her stay,” said San Lo loftily when the words had 
been repeated to him. “She may amuse him and will aid 
him in perfecting his English, a useful thing in this land 
of wh'te devils who send women to administer healing 
draughts to sons!” 

The nurse, a faithful girl just out of the training school, 


impelled by the strength of will in the tiny frame. 

“Open!” and he made a feeble movement toward 
his neck. 

For a moment she did not understand, then she re- 
membered the key suspended from a cord which she had 
not dared to remove from his neck, thinking it might, 
with his race, have some religious significance. 

In the desk was a carefully folded paper, each corner 
showing that ink-brush drawing was taught in the school 
he had attended. In opposite corners were gulls—or 
doves—the nurse could not determine what species of 
bird the little artist had in mind as he drew, but the be- 
loved lilies of the Chinese which decorated the remaining 
corners did credit to his childish skill, while across the 
center in a neat vertical hand was written the name of 
Marie Ivanovesky. 

a 

“What day?” whispered little Wong Chow wistfully. 

Ah—she understood! The ink-brush ornamented 
paper was a valentine. She held up three fingers. “So 
many days until St. Valentine’s day, Wong, but you must 
go to sleep.” 

As light as the touch of an insect’s downy wing was 
his caress upon her hand. “ You take it? Miss Grey’s 
school.” 

The lids that drooped with diffidence as he asked the 
favor continued still to droop and closed over the dim 
black eyes. 

“Yes, dear. Dear little Wong, 1 will take it!” cried 
the nurse into his dulling ear. He heard her and rallied 
for a moment, smiling his thanks, and then the lids drooped 
to lift no more. 

Three days later a grand procession of carriages drove 
out of Chinatown, and hundreds of red propitiating papers 
were scattered to the winds, while the loads of provisions 
that formed part of the funeral cortege would have 
furnished food for numerous poor for days. As the 
mourners in sackcloth were wailing out their grief the 
nurse who had attended the dead Chinese boy sought the 
cosmopolitan schoolroom of Miss Grey. 

The recipient of the valentine intrusted to her was a 
little Russian girl with a pink-tinted cherub face set in 
red-gold hair, her great wondering eyes matching per- 
fectly its marvelous coloring. 

The eyes grew larger with wonder, perhaps fear, as the 
nurse told of the death of the sender, and the child's 
hands pulled open the carefully folded paper, sweet with 
the odor of burned incense. 

Set in a frame of ink-brush pictures, some fairly good, 
others grotesque, were the words, in the neat vertical 
hand of the address: 

“My valtine, Marie. Wong lovey you.” 


2 2 
Baby’s Diary. 
A-unique and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 
York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 10 
cents, 
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*T tell of Valentines, 
and true-love knots 
~ Herrick 


VYALENT INE’S 


DAY, what is 
that to us? Not 
much, if we be dried- 
up, dull-hearted, un- 
sympathetic, soli- 
tarv, loveless, and 
joyless creatures with 
memories of our 
young days pushed 
on one side as some- 
thing of which we 





are ashamed; but 








if we allow memory 


yy} : to open the inner re- 
L LOVE'S WHISPER. cesses of our brains 
(Pamting by. Bouguereau . , anne 

—j3 the verv thought of 

St. Valentine’s Day 
will set our blood tingling and bring the flush of gladness 
to our cheeks, and we may even remember that among our 























treasures there is sacredly preserved 


‘A little messenger in white 


Though faded now—our heart’s delight.” 
The sight of which recalls the elysium of an early love, 


‘And from the past, almost divine 
She speaks through this old valentine.” 

The festival of St. Valentine has ceased to possess the 
graceful symbolic meaning it once had, and many do not 
notice it at all. There was a time when the day was 
one of the most important in the year, a dav looked for- 
ward to with joyful anticipation, for it was dedicated to 
love, and poets were inspired by the muse and artists 
were filled with the divine afflatus as they sang and paint- 
ed, for “love is to man what the sun is to the world.” 


a 


The connection of the customs with St. Valentine 
seem to be purely accidental. In the legends of the dif- 
ferent saints of that name recorded in the Acta Sanctorum, 
no trace of the practices peculiar to the 14th of February 
can be found. 

It is more than likely that the customs are of Roman 
origin and have descended from the Feast of Lupercalia, 
when it was the custom to “put the names of young 
women into a box, from which they were drawn by the 
men as chance directed.”” When the drawing had taken 
place the fair one was notified of her selection by the gift 
of a scarf or some other article of finery. This feast was 
celebrated in February. 

When Christianity superseded paganism “the church 
gave the custom a religious aspect by substituting the 
names of saints for those of women.” 

Soon, however, the saint’s names were dropped and 
those of the girls of the district substituted, with the 
quasi-consent of the church, for, as a writer in 1827 said: 

‘*The Christians rear’d the boy a shrine, 
And youths invok’d Saint Valentine 
To bless their annual passion; 
And maidens still his name revere, 
And smiling, hail his day each year, 
A day to village lovers dear, 
Though saints went out of fashion.” 

Menage, in his Dictionnaire Etymologique, published 
in 1650, ascribes the custom of selecting a lover, or Valen- 
tine, for a year to Madame Royale, daughter of Henry 
IV. of France, but there is ample proof that it is of much 
more ancient date, for a century before the time of 
Henry IV. the custom was practiced in the homes of the 
barons of England. Bourne, writing in the seventeenth 
century, speaks of the custom being a very ancient one, 
and says: “It was a custom never omitted among the 
vulgar to draw lots, which they term Valentines, on the 
eve before Valentine Day. The names of a select number 
of one sex are, by an equal number of the other, put into 
some vessel; and after that, every one draws a name, 
which for the present is called their Valentine, and is 
looked upon as a good omen of their being man and wife 
afterward.” 

Some claim that the name Valentine is only a corrup- 
tion of galantin, a lover of the fair sex, from which we 
derive our word gallant. 

a 

The custom of choosing valentines may be a relic of 
that nature-worship which was undoubtedly the primi- 
tive form of religion in northwestern Europe, and that 
it sprung from a recognition of the peculiarity of the sea- 
son, for we are told that “about this time the birds 
choose their mates.’’ Shakespeare refers to this in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the poets of that period 
wrote constantly about the coincidence. Herrick, in 
1648, mentions the natural selection in one of his poems: 

“Oft have I heard both youth and virgins say, 
Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this ‘day, 


But by their flight, I never can divine, 
When I shall couple with my valentine.” 


A pretty legend tells how Cupid calls a convention of 
his messengers on Valentine’s Eve, to discuss the best 
way of whispering love into the ears of the sleeping dam- 
sels whose hearts are to be pierced on the next morning 
by the arrow of fate, and while the fairy messengers are 
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talking, their influence is felt and the fair ones dream of 
the loved ones It 1S considered a good omen if the 
maiden should dream of the one who, by chance or design, 
became her valentine. Some young girls, in the eastern 
part of England, used to trv and stimulate dreams by 
fastening five bay leaves to their pillow, one at each 
corner and one in the middle, but this was not always 
sufficient, for an old writer says that it was advisable 
for maidens to boil an egg hard, take out the yolk and 
fill the space with salt, eat it in bed, and, no matter how 
thirsty the salt made them, they must not drink. This, 
he declared, was a sure dream producer. 
- 

In some parts of Europe the people believed that the 
spirits of deceased ancestors walk the earth and select 
partners for their descendants, whispering in the ears of 
the man the name of the one he should select as his 
valentine, and filling the heart of the maiden with pleas- 
ant thoughts of the morrow. 

In England it was a popular belief that the first man 
seen on Valentine’s morning would be the valentine for 
the year, and many were the little subterfuges resorted 
to in order that the maiden might see the right man, for 
they devoutly believed that 


‘*the first swain we see 
In spite of fortune shall our true love be.” 

Shakespeare makes Ophelia refer to this belief in her 
song: 

**To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your valentine.’ 

When the custom of sending vatentines by messenger, 
or through the mails, became popular, it afforded the 
bashful youths an opportunity to make known their 
preferences, even if it were only by a dainty valentine, 
“embossed and rich in filigree.”” It was natural that the 
greatest anxiety should be experienced before the hour 
of the postman’s visit. 

“The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of day 
Start up to turn their pillows, curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide 
A mate for life. Then follows thick discharge 
Of true-love knots and sonnets nicely penned.” 

Love has ever inspired the poets, so it is not surprising 
that from the very first celebration of St. Valentine’s 
Day the muse has been invoked. One of the earliest 
writers of poetic valentines was Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
who was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, though 





A Woodland Valentine 


(Mustration on page 157.) 





. JWN the snowy woodland way 
» Priscilla lightly stray 

For i sien valentine 

That she knows is in the pine. 


‘Neath the bird-song-haunted bough 
She is blithe and happy now, 

While she wanders in a dream, 
Filled with ecstasy supreme. 


Then upon this maiden fair 

Steals a level-headed bear— 

He knows love rules all aglow 

When the woods are white with snow. 


Soon he puts his paws in haste 
"Round Priscilla’s taper waist, 

And his fond smile grows and grows— 
Which is all because he knows 


That she thinks her lover bold 
Has her gently in his hold, 
While her lover over there 
Wishes that he were the bear. 


He is anxious and afraid 

That the bear will eat the maid, 
Who is gladder far than giad, 
While the maid with joy is mad. 


Not to rudely break her dream— 
Not to make her start and scream— 
Says the bear, ‘‘Oh, maid divine, 
Won’t you be my valentine ?” 

R. K. M. 


























WILT THOU BE MY VALENTINE ? 
(Painting wile Erdmann, 

















his first valentine was only a few years older than the 
celebrated one written by John Lydgate, the monk of 
Bury, addressed to Catherine, the Queen of Henry V 
in which he refers to the ancient custom of choosing valen- 
tines: 
‘‘Seynte Valentine, of custome yeere by yeere, 
Men have an usuance, in this regioun 
To loke and serche Cunide’s Kallendere, 
And chose theyre choyse by grete affeecioun, 
Such as ben move with Cupide’s mociun, 
Takyng theyre choyse as theyre sort doth falle; 
But I love oon which excelleth alle.’ 

The exchange of presents on Valentine’s Day was not 
confined to the unmarried, for we read in Pepys’ quaint 
old diary, under date February 22d, 1661: ‘My wife to 
Sir W. Batten’s, and there sat awhile; he having yester- 
day sent my wife half a dozen pair of gloves, and a pair 
of silk stockings and garters for her valentine.” In 
1667, the custom commenced of drawing mottoes as well 
as names, for we find Pepys referring to it in his own 
inimitable manner: “This morning come up to my wife’s 
bedside, I being up dressing myself, little Will Mercer to 
be her valentine; and brought her name writ upon blue 
paper in gold letters, done by himself. But I am also 
this year my wife’s valentine, and it will cost me £5; but 
that I must have laid out if we had not been valentines. 
I find that Mrs. Pierce’s little girl is my valentine, she 
having drawn me; which I was not sorry for, it easing 
me of something more that I must have given to others. 
But here I do first observe the fashion of drawing mottos, 
as well as names; so that Pierce, who drew my wife, did 
draw also a motto, and this girl drew another for me. 
What mine was I have forgott; but my wife’s was ‘ Most 
courteous and most fair:’ which as it may be used, 
an anagram made upon each name, might be very pretty.’ 

a 

There is still another side to the ancient custom of 
sending valentines. As far back as the sixteenth century 
we read of it being made a cloak for the sending of libelous 
and scurrilous letters which stung the receiver all the 
deeper because of their anonymity. The hideous carica- 
tures which we still see in some stationers’ windows prior 
to the day may be taken as the survival of the offensive- 
ness and license of the latter part of the reign of Charles IT. 

Though the sending of valentines has declined during 
the last few years, the post-office is still heavily taxed each 
Valentine Day with the weight of letters and packages 
sent by those who are conservative enough to retain the 
old custom. It may also be said that even yet the little 
love-god fires his arrows under the mask of the valentine 
and makes many a maiden’s ear receptive to that first 
sound in the song of love, which 


“Searce more than silence is and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 

Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 

And play the prelude of our fate.” 


. » 
ND now it appears that another of our romantic idols 
must be shattered, for ‘‘ Napoleon’s Letters to Joseph- 
ine,”’ which have been translated into the English, show 
that it was the husband who, while he loved Joseph pas- 
sionately and deeply, suffered humiliation from his wife 
which in modern France would have entitled him to a 

divorce, and this long before he became Emperor. 
a e 
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TAKE Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 

Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when ex- 
hausted, depressed or weary from overwork, worry or 
insomnia, nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life 
and vigor. 
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A WOODLAND VALENTINE. 


Drawn by W. D. Stevens. See opposite page. 
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TH! OTHER night the 
R lor. H of | 
mouth ¢ I bre 
al Mr. Otis Sk 
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of it, a d | t d 
dr ss al { Q erg 
| . ; +] hiect of 
| trail ty 1 could 
tell ther notl g VAS 
| the actor frank rejou 
| der. “for I know nothing 
! out it I have studied 
t only so far as my per 
| sonal needs are con 
cerned I felt Inv owl 
limitations in that dire¢ 
tion and miy needs: my 
studies have been con 

OTIS SKINNER, 

As * Da Rimini.” fined to the bettering of 
those personal needs and 
limitations. It used to 

be that in the midst of every season my voice would 
fail me I found that by getting it out of my throat 
and placing it well forward I had gained a use of it that 
knows no such thing as fatigue.”’ The singer’s method 
applied to spec cl 

From this point of reminiscence our conversation 
turned to the theme of the voices of American women 

They have the most beautiful singing voices In the 
world,”” he answered promptly Che number of them 
successful on the lyric stage is notabl It is only neces- 
sary to quote the names of Madame Eames, Madame 
Nordica, Miss Kellogg, and Miss Anna Louise Carey, to 
give point to my assertion. But in the speaking voice 


I do think that if the 
would in certain instances give the same 
attention to her =p aking voice that she gives 
would be better and the ad- 
\ beautiful voice in speaking 
and the 
beautiful 


there is opportunity for improvement. 
American womat! 
degree of 
to the study of the piano it 
vantage a iar greater on 


take with her everywhere, she 
Think of the 
ing voice in the home, 
the child the voice of the mother remains always the most 


beautiful. 4 


she can plano 


speak- 


and upon the children; though to 


cannot. influence of a 


‘In my own native section, for instance, New England, 
the voice of next the harsh and strident. 
The quality of voice of overworked, hollow-chested, toil- 


those soil is 
worn women, has had its effect upon the generations that 
followed. And the New Englanders you find everywhere ; 
they are one of the dominant forces from Texas to Mon- 
tana. After two or three generations in the South that 
quality of voice becomes softened and modified \s for 
myself I am especially susceptible to anything that is 
gentle and symmetrical in voice, figure, or color. Decid- 
edly, I think that the voice of the American woman, 
so beautiful when cultivated in song, is possible often of 
a greater beauty through cultivation in speech. The 
English speaking voice is agreeable, even the Glasgow 
lilt is charming, and the Irish have frequently an espec- 
ially pleasing quality. 

“My own early days on the stage? They were stren- 
uous ones, I tell you. I was in a stock company in Phila- 
delphia where we did three plays a week. We were richer 
in the male than in the female element, and my youthful 
appearance more than once resulted in my being cast 
When I was nineteen I played old 
men’s roles. how I did them. One 
circumstance allows some idea on this point. The stage 
‘Remember, Skinner, that you 


for soubrette rodles. 
You can imagine 
manager once said to me, 
are an old man, and for heaven’s sake keep your legs 
still.’ My youthful enthusiasm and had 
proved a bit too much for sedateness. 


restlessness 


“Some of my happiest recollections of years that fol- 
lowed later are associated with Edwin Booth. He was 
very kind and gentle. Indeed to him, I think, above 
all others, may be best applied the term of gentleman. 
I was once playing Macduff to his Macbeth. We had a 
short passage at arms together, a little rehearsal 
necessary. At the end of it Mr. Booth was exhausted. 
He sat panting. Presenly the said,‘1 have not taken 
so much exercise in 
years.’ Which was per- 
fectly true, and I firmly 
believe that had he taken 
more he would have been 
alive and well to-day. He 
would smoke from morn- 
ing until night and then 
drive to and from the 
theatre. This drive was 
his nearest approach to 
exercise. 

“The first time that I 
played in ‘ Macbeth’ with 
him we near to a 
tragedy through forget- 
fulness of his physical 
weakness, a tragedy that 
I hesitate to recall even 
|| now. His sword and 
HENRY C. BARNABEE. || mine are mementos that 
ame I keep of the occasion. 

In the moment that Mac- 


was 


came 
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duff sights \l ucbet! und rushes rorw ird vith uplifted 
broadsword, I ru d impetuously down the stage and 
raised to str Mr. Boot! vuu}l 1 is so weak, as weak 
is a child { if ny weapon ca crasning down on his 

1d Had it t bee I iron crown and chain- 

i co I Y i r I shou | have spilt his 
skull \s is I raised a lump on his forehead the 
size of an egg For some moments I trembled so I could 
scarcely stand He vas so kind about it, too and 
that sword of his I treasure as much as a memento of 


kindness as of my escape from killing 
Edwin Booth 
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IS no more familiar figure to opera goers than 


HERI ! 
Miss Mathilde 


Bauermeister, who, since. 1888, has 
heen identified with the forces at the Metropolitan Che 
performances that she has saved would make a record 
of themselves. No matter who is ailing, the supposition 
is that Miss Bauermeister can supply the rdle that has 


been allotted them, and the supposition has so often proved 


correct that Mr. Edouard de Reszké once jokingly told 
her that should he fall ill on the eve of a “ Faust” per 
formance she could take his place as Mephisto. Last 
season in Boston she made a record of three operas in 


twenty-four hours, and learned a role for the succeeding 


performance in time to take the place of an indisposed 


singer. Once when Madame Melba fel! 11] she sang the 
Queen in “Les Huguenots” on an hour’s notice. At 
another time, when the illness of Madame Nordica oeca- 
sioned her absence from the cast of the same opera. Miss 
KBauermeister prompted the artist who sang Valentina 
for the first time and inspired confidence in a nervous 
over-anxious personnel Yet again in London she sang 


three rdles in a pertormance of Mozart's “ Magic Flute,.”’ 
a dressing-room being built in the wings to make the quick 
changes of costume possible. 


When she was nine years old she made her début in 


concert. Ky the time she was fourteen and a halt she 
Was singing the soprano solo music in Haydn's “ Crea- 
tion.”’” To make her appearance sufficiently sedate for 


the undertaking she was dressed in her first long gown 
But it is the American portion of Miss Bauermeister’s 
though te 
who know her away from the stage there is au element 
of bravery more interesting still. Lhe httle singe: 
the mainstay of those nearest to her even in childhood 
and the years have found her as loyal as ever to her 
duties in this direction. On the 
after she had completed her three performances she 
thought to get a well-earned rest of a day, but a telephone 
Mr. Mancinelli, the conductor. He 
The singer who was to do the shepherd in “ La 


career that is to us the most interesting those 


was 


Boston occasion noted 


message came from 
was ill. 
Tosca” had a heavy cold; would she sing instead? 

“But 1 do not know the part,”’ 
and learn it,”’ Miss 
Bauermeister went, learned the part, and sang it in the 


evening performance. 


was her answer. 


“Come to me was his reply 


a 
By supplying a role otherwise lacking an impersonator, 
she has made possible dozens of performances in which 
famous stars have been heard. She has in these four- 











MISS MATHILDE BAUERMEISTER. 














teen years of service in America saved thousands of 
dollars to Mr. Grau and the stockholders of the opera. 
The public to whicb she has been so loyal has in turn been 
just as loyal to her, and no star gets a warmer welcome 
on the first night of a Metropolitan season than this little 
woman, whose absence one night from the cast of the per- 
formance was announced as “the first disappearance of 
Miss Bauermeister.”’ 
+ 


R. BARNABEE’S sense of humor has led him into 
various difficulties, but in one instance that he re- 
calls previous preparation let him off more easily than his 


colleagues. He was then the head of a department in a 
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/ MR. SKINNER IN | 
A FAVORITE | 


ROLE. || 


Among his customers was an 
nervous affection of the face. 
Once in so often she would make a remarkable distortion, 
His 
made him popular as a member of quartets at funerals 
One engaged in this capacity, 
the estimable lady entered the room wher 

were in raking an extra hold on 
awaited the “ First,” to quote Mr. 
“ she surveyed the de parted from the 


|| 
| 








Boston dry goods house. 


estimable lady who had a 


and generally at an unfortunate moment voice 


afternoon he was when 
the services 
himself he 


Jarnabee 


progress. 
inevitable, 


head, upside down 


as it were, then from the side, and, finally, from the nor- 
mal point of view. Then it was, and with the effect of 
now I’ve got you,’ that she made the fatal grimace.” 


Getting a clear view of it the result on his colleagues was 
remained for Mr. 
to sustain the brunt of the musie that followed. 
While “ The Serenade ” 
ters on the 
told 
formance 


a foregone conclusion and it sarnabee 


was being given the two por- 
traveled 
the per- 
The head 


private car on 
that 
but that one must remain on duty 
porter came the first might. his colleague the 

The programme of “The Serenade” read, “ First 
mountain pass, Italy; second act, convent and monastery 
of St. Ursula; third act, first.”” The 
porter re turned to the car by ten o’clock 


which the company 


were they could alternate in seeing 
second, 

act, a 
same as second 

“Is the performance over already?” asked his surprised 
confrere. 

“Well, they’re singing yet,’”’ was the reply of the man 
who had taken things all too literally, “but as the third 
act is the same as the first, I thought I wouldn’t see it 
over again.” 

After forty years of service on the stage, and hale and 
hearty at sixty-eight, Mr. Barnabee declares his best 
pleasure is the frequent meeting of middle-aged men in 
the street who come up with outstretched hand, saying, 
“ You don’t remember me, but you sang at my graduation 
thirty years ago.” And in some instances the memory of 
it all remains so fresh with them that they 
the names of the numbers that he sang. 


recall even 


_ 
ME: JOSEPH HAWARTH, on arriving at 
town, went with his company to the 
hearse with the incidental music. 


a Western 
theatre to re- 


‘Where is the orchestra ?”’ was his first question. The 
reply was that the orchestra had not yet “come from 
school.” Hawa.th was perplexed and astonished. That 


night the “ orchestra’’-—a red-headed boy—was promptly 
on hand, and his playing on the piano, of popular melodies 
between the acts, won more vociferous rounds of applause 
from the audience than ‘ Hamlet’’ gained in his best 
moments. 

_ 


ME: JAMES O’NEILL’S recollections of Edwin Forrest 

are at variance with many accepted stories that are 
told of him. In rehearsals, as well as in public perform- 
ances, he was, as Mr. O'Neill clearly recalls him, a stickler 
for the letter-perfect reading of the text. The player 
not well up in his lines was assured of loud prompting 
by Mr. Forrest before his audience. Again, if aware that 


the actor’s lapse was due to momentary forgetfulness or 
nervousness, he gladly helped him out in a quieter fash- 
Lear” 


ion. A single performance of “ King is recalled 
by Mr. O’Neill in which 
Mr. Forrest helped him 
out twice in a way that 
left the audience none the 
wiser. When he went up to 


thank him the tragedian | 
| 








said, “Never mind that, 
the stage-manager tells me 
that you were perfect at 
rehearsal.” 

One night as the cur- | 
tain fell on “ Virginius” 
Miss Effie Ellsler, then 
not more than seventeen, 
and who was in the cast, 
said, “Oh, Mr. Forrest, 
do you think I will ever 
be able to act Virginia?” 

Stooping, he kissed her 
on the forehead ; the tears 
were running down his 
face. “ My dear,” he said, 
“you are Virginia.” 
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JAMES O'NEILL. 
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THE CONFLAGRATION AT WATERBURY, CONN., INVOLVING OVER TWO MILLION LOSS. 


THE TERRIBLE FIRE WHICH BROKE OUT ON FEBRUARY 2p, AND DEVASTATED THE HEART OF A PROSPEROUS CITY. 


NO. 1.—LOOKING DOWN BANK STREET. X INDICATES THE CAMP BUILDING, WHERE THE FIRE BROKE OUT. NO. 2--GENERAL VIEW OF RUINS IN BUSINESS DISTRICT IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
CONFLAGRATION. NO. 3.—RUINS OF THE NEW ENGLAND ENGINEERING COMPANY'S MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURE.— Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Alfred A, Adt. 








| 
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MONG THE many excellent features of the Saturday 
edition of the New York Evening Post two or three 
years ago was 4 series of sketches or studies of country life, 


character, and scenery, published simply over the initials 
“J. P.M.” These sketches attracted much attention at 
the time because of their fresh treatment of well-worn 
themes, their fine sense of humor, and their unusual charm 
of style. Chey betrayed a depth ot insight and a delicacy 
of feeling rarely found in nature studies and were evi 
dently the work of a sure and strong hand Che identity 
of the “J. P. M.” of these papers ren ained unknown 
until about a vear ago, when it came out they stood for 
J. P. Mowbray. a New York stock-broker, who had chosen 
“to loaf and invite his soul” in a rural neighborhood 
not far from the metropolis and there had fallen so deeply 
in love with Nature at first sight that he was constrained 
to make known her beauties and delights to his less for- 
tunate fellow-men-through the medium of the press. 
Mr. Mowbray’s newspaper sketches have now grown into 
two handsome volumes, “A Journey to Nature” and 
“The Making of a Country Home,” both of which have 
had an immediate and large success Che latter, though 
in story form, is really a transcript from real life, being 
the record of the experiences of one John Dennison and 
his wife in their efforts to build a nest for themselves away 
from “the madding crowd” and vet not too much away. 
The book is opportune just now when so much is being 
said and written about getting “back to nature; it is 
admirably designed to help along that tendency We are 
now informed that Mr. Mowbray has written a real novel. 
The title and subject are not vet announced, but his pub- 
lishers, Doubleday Page & Co expect to bring it out 
at an early day. Whether it has some charming Phyllis 
of the meadows as its heroine or not, we are certain 
that the story will be a good one 


4 


LD-FASHIONED true love, carpet-bag politics, the 
Southern race problem, and several other burning 
issues of the day ought to furnish ingredients sufficient 
to form a highly appetizing story, provided they are mixed 
in the right proportions, properly baked and served up 
with enough piquant sauce That the story announced 
for immediate publication by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
under the title “The Leopard’s Spots,” into which these 
elements enter, will meet all these conditions we have 
scarcely a doubt, since the author is to be no less a per 
sonage than Thomas Dixon, Jr. As this will be Mr. 
Dixon’s first novel we have no precedents to go upon in 
that direction, but a man who can put as much fervent 
imagery and blazing rhetoric into his sermons as Mr 
Dixon did when he was preaching to an independent 
congregation on Twenty-third Street a few years ago, can 
hardly fail to write a popular novel if he sets his mind 
to it. Mr. Dixon was born in the South, too, in the closing 
vear of the Civil War; he knows by bitter experience 
what carpet-bag politics and negro domination mean, 
and has very decided opinions on these questions as every 
one knows who has heard his speeches and lectures. 
“The Leopard’s Spots” is therefore certain to have a 
warm and genuine color and to be charged with as much 
feeling as it will hold—other clements which enter all good 
novels. The title selected for the book is sufficiently 
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sensational in itself to give it a good news-stand sale at 
least. 


a 
|S READING over again the other day a volume of 
essavs published a few years ago, we came across an 


interesting passage relating to the comradeship which 
then existed between Robert Louis Stevenson and William 
Ernest Henley, a bond of intimacy quite of the Damon 
and Pythias order in its depth and devotedness. This 
passage reads strangely now in the light of the onslaught 
which the living Pythias has recently made on the de 
parted Damon in the columns of a London journal. If Mr. 
Henley had confined himself to an effort to save Stevenson 
from that undue and unwarranted glorification in which 
some of the latter’s admirers have indulged, and which 
is certain to produce a reaction sooner or later, we could 
have understood it, but his criticisms are too severe and 
run too deep to be open to that charitable construction 
As it is, it is not surprising that Henley has brought down 
upon himself a storm of wrath from many quarters, for 
the memory of the man who lies at Vailima is justly 
revered the world over. In the face of this situation it 
will be difficult for some, we imagine, to give the praise 
that is due to Mr. Henley for the graceful and melodious 
verse which makes up his recent volume, “ Hawthorne 
and Lavender,” issued by the Harpers. Three prologues 
in this very work, by the way, are the joint product of 
Henley and Stevenson. The poems in this collection are 
brief and few in number, but they are instinct with rare 
sentiment and genuine feeling, beautifully expressed. 
A writer capable of such lines as those following needs no 
other warrant for the title of a true poet: 


When, in what other life, 
Where in what old, spent star, 
Systems ago, dead vastitudes afar, 
Were we two bird and bough, or man and wife? 
Or wave and spar? 
Or I the beating sea, and you the bar 
On which it breaks? know not, I! 
But this, O this, my very dear, I know: 
Your voice awakes old echoes in my heart. 


- 

O ONE among the many nature writers of the day has 
the gift of uniting scientific accuracy with an enter- 
taining and popular style of expression in a higher de- 
gree than F. Schuyler Mathews, author of “ Familiar Feat- 
ures of the Roadside,” “ Familiar Life in Field and For- 
est,” and several other works of this general character, 
published by the Appletons. Mr. Mathews knows how 
to combine the elements of instructiveness and useful 
information with the anecdotal, curious, and attractive 
features of nature study in such excellent proportions 
that both the scientific and non-scientific reader find equal 
pleasure in reading his books. Like Mr. Thompson-Seton, 
he is an accomplished artist as well as naturalist and author 
and all of his works are profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings from nature by his own hand. His books are all 
dated from “El Fureidis,’”’ his home at Campton, New 
Hampshire, although his researches and observations are 
by no means confined to that wild and rugged mountain 
country, dear as it is to the hearts of all naturalists. 
Like all true scientists Mr. Mathews has little patience 
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with the absurdities which superstition and fable have 


associated with various familiar creatures of the fields 
and woods Thus In a chapter dealing with “our ancient 
enemy the opl idian ” he takes occasion to refute such pop- 


ular notions as that snakes exert a charm over their prey, 
that mother snakes swallow their young in time of danger. 
that the forked tongues of these creatures are their deadly 
stings, and that a snake, however badly mutilated it may 
be, never dies before sunset. All these ideas he character- 
izes as “ absolute nonsense” with no foundation whatever, 
in fact On the other hand he classes the common snakes 
of our northern latitudes as the farmer’s best friends for 
the reason that they devour quantities of slugs, grubs, 
rats, moles, and other creatures that work havoe in gvar- 


The only two venomous snakes 


dens and grain-fields 
we have in our latitude, he says, are the rattlesnake and 
the copperhead, and their dangerous character has been 
greatly over-estimated. Not more than two dogs in nine 
die who have been bitten by the rattlesnake, and the 
number of persons who suffer death from the same cause 
in this country is so small as to be comparatively trifling 
and insignificant. 
a 
|! ANY sophisticated American is laboring under the 


delusion that he knows all about Russia and its people 


that any well-informed person ought to know, he should 
read Mr. Francis H. Palmer’s “ Russian Life in Town and 
Country,” the latest volume in Putnam’s series, “ Our 
European Neighbors,” and learn his mistake. Of books 


from Russia and about Russia—works of history, travel, 
biography, and fiction, and especially fiction—it is true 
we have had not a few in recent years but neither from 
Gogol, Polstoi, Hapgood, Clark, Field, nor any other 
writer on Russian topics of recent date, in poetry or prose, 
have we been able to find so much valuable and inter- 
esting information about the toiling millions of the Czar’s 
Empire, their homes, their social usages, their local gov- 
ernment, and their industrial methods and institutions as 
we have in this unpretentious volume by Mr. Palmer. 
The author was at one time secretary to Prince Droutskop- 
Loubetsky, equerry to his Majesty the Russian Emperor, 
and evidently made good use of the exceptional opportu- 
nities he enjoyed for studying the Russian people at close 
range. 
— 
HE MOST complete treatise on seamanship, includ- 
ing the fitting and handling of vessels under sail 
and steam, which has yet appeared is the new work by 
Austin M. Knight, lieutenant-commander, U. S. N. It 
is a handsomely printed book of 428 pages with 136 full- 
page plates drawn expressly for the work. Lieutenant- 
Commander Knight, by reason of experience and literary 
skill, is particularly fitted to write such a treatise as 
he has given to the subject in his “ Modern Seaman- 
ship.” There is nothing worth knowing in regard to the 
handling of a vessel of any kind that is not here treated 
fully and intelligently by the hand of a practical ‘sea 
man. There are in all twenty-seven chapters covering 
every possible subject upon which the mariner needs to 
be enlightened. The work is from the press of D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, 
New York. 






































THOMAS DIXON, JR., WHOSE FIRST NOVEL, 
“ THE LEOPARD'S SPOTS,” IS IN PRESS. 





“ SLABSIDES,” JOHN BURROUGHS’S PICTURESQUE WOODLAND HOME 
AT WEST PARK, N. Y. 


MISS BERTHA RUNKLE, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 
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THE COAL CARRIERS OF ST. THOMAS, IN OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


HILE I have been an admirer of hockey for several 
years it must be admitted that the increased interest 

in this lively game has surprised even the most ardent 
enthusiasts. The University of Pennsylvania already 
realizes she made a mistake when it was decided not to 
place a team in the intercollegiate championship race 
this winter. Pennsylvania was snowed under last year 
and finished last, which possibly accounts for the» ab- 


when Peter Sinnirud slackened speed.in the stretch in 
the one mile race in order to allow his team mate, M. 
Woods, to finish first. Between them these two men 
captured all five championships and swept the Canadian 
champions off the ice, a record never before equaled in 
international contests. Sinnirud captured the half, five and 
ten mile contests, and in the opinion of some of the experts 
he could have won also the one and three mile races. 
Sinnirud finished second in the one mile race and was 


F THERE is not a positive revival in interest in cycling 
in the spring I will be one of the most surprised in- 
dividuals east of the Rockies. The organization of the 
Metropole Cycling Club in New York the other day was 
a move in the right direction, and kindred organizations 
ought to be started in other large cities at once so as to 
corporate with the club in the metropolis. The new club 
is composed of manufacturers, veteran dealers of position 
and influence, club men, writers, and others who might 


sence of a Pennsylvania team in the present struggle, 
I would not be surprised if Cornell as well as Pennsylvania 
applied for a place in the schedule next winter.. Hockey, 
as played to-day, is probably the fastest game ip’ ‘the 
country. Veteran enthusiasts of other sports who Have 
watched hockey closely during the present winter will 
admit that it is a fast, scientific, and spirited game, better 
in ever way than its predecessors, shinney and roller polo, 
The greatest strides made in the game during the last 
two years have been in team work and in interference, 


be called the veterans of the game. Cycling will never 
again be the craze that it was a few years ago, but I expect 
to see double the number of riders on the roads next 
spring that we saw in the spring of 1900 and 1901. 
GEorGE E. STacKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered, 


promptly disqualified by the referee, George Phillips, for 
“pulling” to Woods. The National Skating Association 
owes it to itself to investigate further, and if Sinnirud is 
found guilty he should be prevented from again starting 
in amateur contests. Sinnirud was a Norwegian sailor 
before he became proficient on the steel runners. He is 
about twenty-eight years of age and weighs about 140 
pounds. Woods is looked upon as a likely champion next _ ©. M. Wueaton, Sunsury, O.—Write to A. G. Spalding, 130 
year. He is only eighteen years of age and lives at Red Nasauy Strect, New York City. R- B. Kerr, seeretary ‘nited 
While it is necessary to be a fast skater to be a good Bank, N. J. He has both speed and endurance, and his you may want. He can be addressed 26 Broad Street, New York 
hockey player, few of the speed experts ever make good work was the surprise of the tournament. bag, PO = Ane Gienired. the national ama- 
players. To be successful a man must have endurance a i 

as well as speed, must be fearless, and able to withstand [FP 


THE money is intelligently disposed of, I suppose 





teur champion, is not a Swede as has been stated, but a Norseman. 
hard knocks and plenty of them. It is anything but a 


He was at one time a sailor 

Mrs. J. C. Brent, Cuicaco.—The advice given by Genevieve 
Hecker is probably as good asany. Miss Hecker advises the woman 

parlor game. In a recent game in Brooklyn I saw several 

men knocked down during a contest, and two of the 

players were actually rendered unconscious. While 
scientific and strategic, the game can be further improved 
by the American players with better team work. We have 
not quite reached the Canadian standard of passing to 
date. Five distinct leagues are conducting games about 
New York at present, and every good game is sure to 
crowd the rink to the doors. In the Amateur League it 
looks as if the final contest will be between the New York 
Athletic and Crescent Athletic Club teams. The Crescents 
have improved since their defeat by New York. In the 
intercollegiate struggle it is beginning to look as if Yale 

would win rather easi y. s 

HILE EVERY loyal American will rejoice over the 
recent victories of the home talent in the inter- 
national skating championships held at Verona Lake, 
New Jersey, sportsmen will regret the use in those races 
of tactics which do not savor of true amateur sport. 
The officials of many of our leading sporting organizations 
have had much trouble during the last few years with 
team work. This undesirable feature was brought to the 


front in a too open manner at the recent championships 









EWEY, Dewey, Dewey, 
You grizzled hero, you, 

You have a way of doing 
Just as you please to do; 


’ 





You act or say your say 

And then you go your way 
And very wisely let 

The others do the stewing. 

Oh, Dewey, Dewey, Dewey, 
You're ne plus ultra yet. 


nobody has any right to protest against the sum the 
race tracks in New York State have to pay in at Albany 
for the privilege of conducting running meetings at the 
several tracks. I have perused the recent report of the 
State Racing Commission, of which August Belmont is 
the head. The six tracks in the State have paid into 
the office of the State Comptroller the sum of $128,581.50, 
or five per cent. of the gross receipts taken in at these 
tracks last year. This sum*is supposed to be paid in for the 
benefit of the agricultural societies of the State, but does 
it all get there? If any portion is spent in paying salaries 
to thick-waisted politicians, then the racing associations 
are simply being robbed. Last year the State received 
less than $100,000. Next year I would not be surprised 
to learn that the racing associations have paid in $150,000 
to the Comptroller for being allowed to conduct the sport. 
At present every indication points to the liveliest season 
in the history of the turf. The entries in the rich stakes 
are heavier than ever before, but I do not think that as 
much money is placed in future books on the several 
classics as was the case several years ago. Those who 
like to wager upon their choices so far ahead have found 


golf beginner to get some good book on golf and in that way get a 
general understanding of the game. She can then place herselt in 
the hands of some competent professional or amateur coach. 
Joun Witusams, NasHvitte.—Lon. E. Myers, now dead, is the 
holder of the 50-yard record, 54 seconds le made the mark in 
1884 and it has never been beaten. The amateur record for 100 
ards is 94-5 seconds and is held jointly by Maybury, Duffey, 
/efers, Owen, and Rush. Several claims have been made for trials 
alleged to have been made in 9 3-5 seconds, but they have not been 
allowed by the Amateur Athletic Union F 
WituaM B. Streruinc, Burrato.—tin this country, both trainers 
and jockeys must get a license from the Jockey Club before they 
can either ride or train running horses on the turf in the East 
Stable boys do not have to get a license 
Miss Autice Gunn, Cuicaco —In hockey a player is not per- 
mitted to pass the puck forward to a member of his own team’ 
Body checking is permitted when the player checked has the disk 
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The Workingmen and McKinley. 


APPROPRIAT ENESS of the most emphatic kind 

marked the recent gift of $10,000 from the workmen 
of Homestead, Penn., to the McKinley Memorial Fund. 
The majority of the men, from the lowest laborer to the 
heads of departments, gave a half-day’s pay. It was a 
specially appropriate gift, because no American industry 
profited more directly, largely,and permanently by the wise 


it a costly practice. The chances are that the horse tariff policy instituted by Mr. McKinley than the iron busi- 
picked to-day may not even face the starter. ness, in which these men are engaged. 

on 

Ze 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


A STRENUOUS valentine for one 
Whose plans rush into acts ; 
Who dreams great dreams to-day to run 
Up through to-morrow’s facts. 
Oh, may the strenuous goddess, while 
His busy moments flit, 
Be kind, and let him keep the smile— 


The hearty sense of wit. 
ad 


TO ADMIRAL SCHLEY, 


O! where are Ramsey, Benham, Potts? 
Who hears of them to-day? 

And where is Howison, and what's 
Become of poor Maclay? 

Ah, courts may come and courts may go, 
Historians may die 

Unknown, unsung 
Will aye have cheers for Schley. 


the people, though, 





TO GENERAL MILES. 


OLDIER gallant, soldier true, 
You may not talk or wink, 
Save in the ways prescribed, but you 
Retain the right to think. 

Ah, yes, you still may think away 
As other people do, 

And all the world can guess to-day 
Just what you're thinking, too. 


as 
TO ST. LOUIS. 


M's SAINT LOO’, 
Of old Missou’, 

Bless you and your show. 
Primp yourself and put on style, 
Curious eyes shall for a while 

Turn on you, you know. 
Miss Saint Loo’, 

Of old Missou’, 
It’s your turn and may 
All and you have cause to say 
‘« Splendid ” when you're through. 
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[The object of this department is to encourage 





composers to a hicher plane of work, by helpful 
suggestions and impartial criticism. We will review 
each week instrumental and vocal usic of merit 
submitted in published form or manuscript, but if 
in the latter form, it must nd distinet 
No music submitted will be (« espond 
ents should inclose a stam, es a pe 

sonal reply is necessary ( of the c 
amount of music submitted red to g . 
the readers on ou egu subscription list prece 
dene All nica ns should be addressed 


to “Music Ed Lestie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fiftt 
Avenue, New 





Eldorado and _Israfel 


by Edgar Allan Poe, with musical settings 


[Two poems 


for voice and pial oforte by | dgar Stillmar 
Kelley Published by rhe W i Wan Pre SS 
Newton Center, Mass.] 
‘*ELDORADO.’’—The work is a classi 
showing careful study and serious thought 
It is a strong dramatic setting to Poe’s 
beautiful words, and it is to be wondered 
that they have not been utilized more fre 
quently The hand of a master is shown 
in the arrangement, which is Schumanesque, 
though by this it is not to be implied that 


there is any lack of originality It is very 


descriptive, interpreting vividly the mean- 
ing of the words and the plano has been 
used largely as a medium for conveying 
the story as well as the voice Che accom- 
paniment is almost orchestral in effect and 
there are some very telling climaxes 

The song opens with a very spirited 
prelude in octaves in triplet rhythm, an- 
nouncing the approa h of the ga illant knig gah it 
“gavly bedight.’”’ The 
rence of the f 


frequent recur 
gure appears throughout the 


song to express the journey of the knight 
toward the unattainable \ spirited and 
lengthy interlude leads up to the meeting 
of the knight and Shadow, the most beauti- 
ful part of the song Ihe setting of the 
words of the Shadow being exquisitely ex- 
pressed through tl 
musicianly abilities of Mr. Kelley are shown 
in the last few measures of the song which 
are an epitome of the whole. 


1e We ird harmonk Ss The 


‘ISRAFEL.”—This is a_ pretentious 


work. We have seen no finer bit of Mr. 
Kelley’s writing than is shown in “ Israfel.”’ 
The music emphasizes the beauty of the 
words and into it he has infused a poetic 
atmosphere. The harp-like accompani- 
ment is used liberally and the climaxes are 
most dramatic. 
limit of the voice and has written the song 


Mr. Kelle Vv appreciates the 


ine asy range. 

“Eldorado” and 
sitions of exceptional value and it will al- 
ways be a pleasure to review such works as 
these, which cannot but help to raise the 
standard of America’s com posers. These 
songs are artistically presented by The 
Wa-Wan Press. 

(“The Wandering One.’’ A song cycle. 
Words and music by Caro Roma. Pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons, New York.] 

The cycle is a collection of pleasing and 
interesting songs. “Absence” and “The 
Prayer” are especially beautiful, the latter 
being cleverly worked out on one tone. 
The harmonies in all are varied and unusual 
These are compositions that singers should 
be grateful for and could be successfully 
used on recital programmes. The work 
artistically published. 

{“The Communion Service in G. By 
William H. Squires. Published by Wm. E. 
Ashmall & Co., New York.] The work is 
dignified, churchly and carefully arranged 
and does the composer much credit. It is 
artistically published. 

[Ballad. ‘‘Nevermore.”” Music by Har- 
old Fields. Words by Helen Gilman. Pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons, New 


, TT 
“Israfel” are compo- 


York.] This is a well written and beautiful 
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LESLIE’S 


‘ritical Review 


of 


ballad, the refrain of which will win its way 


into instant favor It lies well within a 
small compass al d sings "easil\ It as 
suredly ought to become very popular 
Lhe words are especially good 

[Song. “Like an Island in a River.” 
Music by Sanford Latham Norcott W ords 


by Philip James Bailey Published by 
Edward Schuberth & Co New York 
The music is melodie and graceful It 
gained in effect however, by 
f the theme The 


would hav 


having less repetition « 


lvrie is fanciful 

[Song. “An Indian Lament.’”’ Music 
by Sanford Latham Norcott Words by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Published by Luck- 
hardt & Belder, New York.] The composi- 
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Music Compositions 


tion 1s not especially characteristic It is 
a musicianly and not uninteresting work, 
however. This is one of the many settings to 
the well-known words of Sir Edwin Arnold 

[“Spinning Song.” Etude By Flor- 
ence MePherran. Published by 
Brainard’s Sons Company, New York.] 
Chis is a tuneful etude without many tech 
nical difficulties It will be useful in teach 


the S 


ing and also suitable as a salon piece 

[Sacred Song “Our Father.’”’ Music 
by Otto J Muller Verses by John J 
MacIntyre. Published by D. Muller, New 
York.] A song which will appeal to the 
religious sentiment of many, although it is 
hardly dignified enough to be classed with 
the more serious sacred music. 





























JOHN W. BRATTON, THE WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER OF POPULAR MUSIC. 





OHN W. BRATTON, one of the best 

known writers of popular music, Was 
born in Wilmington, Del., in the 
year 1869. In his youth he associated 
himself with several choral societies in 
his native city and it was then that his 
marked talent for composition first 
showed itself. He came to New York 
in 1894 and assumed the post of musi- 
cal director of several operas and musi- 
cal comedies then being produced. He 
soon gave this up, however, and de- 
voted himself entirely to composition. 
His first great success, and one that 
brought his name into prominence, 
was the song, “The Sunshine of Para- 
tdise Alley,” of “which there was 
an immense sale. This success was 
almost duplicated in “I Love You 
in the Same Old Way,” which appeared 
shortly after. “Only Me” which fol- 
lowed, nearly reache d the same degree 
of popularity. His best known instru- 
mental pieces are “ The Trilby Waltzes” 
and the “ Belle of the Season March.” 
The most popular of his recent songs are 
“When You Are Near,” “ Your Own,” 
“My Pansy Blossom Blue,” “ My Little 
Belle of Japan,” and “Faint Heart 
Ne’er Won Fair Lady.” His recent in- 
strumental successes are “Dream Days 
of Seville,” “In a Cosey Corner,” and 
the “Barrymore Waltzes,” the latter 
dedicated to Miss Ethel Barrymore. 

Mr. Bratton has now some 150 com- 
positions already published, and every 
day finds him working on something 
new. Possibly his most ambitious work, 
now just being completed, is the over- 





ure ‘‘An American Abroad,’”’ embody- 
ing themes that suggested them 
selves in the different countries he vis- 
ited during a recent trip abroad. While 
in Europe, he devoted much time to the 
study of music and collected some valua- 
ble manuscripts. 

Mr. Bratton is the composer of the 
music of the successful musical comedy 
“Hodge, Podge & Co.,”’ which was pro- 
duced last season under the direction of 
Mr. Frank McKee. The numbers of 
this production which are especially in 
favor are “My Sunflower Sue,” “ A Sol- 
dier of Love Am i,” and “ You Never 
Can Tell What a Kiss Will Do.” He is 
now at work on a new musical comedy 
for next season, the book having been 
supplied by a well known librettist. Mr. 
Bratton has a successful song in most of 
the musical comedies and. operas now 
being produced. Miss Close, in “The 
Liberty Bells” sings his “ Billet Doux,” 
which is especially well received, and in 
“The Messenger Boy,” Mr. Park makes 
use of the beautiful song “ Your Own.” 
In “The Toreador,” Francis Wilson 
scored a tremendous hit with the comic 
song, “He Ought to Have a Tablet in 
the Hall of Fame.”’ 

Mr. Bratton, when he began his 
musical career, depended almost entirely 
on his own natural abilities, having had 
at that time, but little opportunity to 
study. He later on devoted much time 
to the development of his talent and 
his suecess has been remarkable. Mr. 
Bratton writes exclusively for Witmark 
& Sons, New York. 


{* Laughing Lueas.”” March. By Flor- 
ence MecPherran. Published by Ellis Music 
Company, Chicago, Ili.] A composition 
possessing merit in the popular cake-walk 
class It will undoubtedly prove popular. 


(“Cupid’s Pranks.”” Waltzes. By Chas. 
Kuebler. Published by Breham_ Bros., 
Erie, Penn.] This is a very pretty set of 


waltzes, possessing graceful and attractive 
themes that should make the waltz popular 

(“Humming Lueas.” Two step. By 
R. Anthony Zita Published by Henry P 
Vogel, New York.] A spirited two step 
with catch melodies that will assuredly 
bring it into popular favor. 

{“ The Janet Waltzes.”” By Arthur L. 
Zita. Published bv Union Music Company, 
Albany, N. Y.] A waltz possessing many 
attractive themes Improvement could be 
made in the arrangement loo many com- 
posers do not devote enough time to this, 


| which is most important 


[“Sabot Dance.” By Hanna _ Rion. 
Published by G. W. Fager, New York.] 
\ characteristic denee. well arranged for 


|the pianist, is tuneful and ecatehy and 


should prove a success. 

(“Mount Morris.” Two step. By 
James D. Stillman. Published by the 
author.] There is nothing original or at- 
tractive in this composition. It may com- 
mend itself to the average pianist, however, 
as it presents few difficulties. It is to be 
pointed out as a certainty that on account 
of the music market being fairly glutted 
with marches and two steps, none will 
succeed unless possessing catchy melodies. 

CANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘A. R. Z.,”’ Albany, N. Y Your music received 

but am unable to state at this writing just when all 


of it will be reviewed We have so many compo- 
sitions submitted that it is not possible to notify 


| correspondents when criticisms of their music will 


appear Would suggest if it is your intention to 
send in music from time to time, that you subscribe 
to Lestire’s WEEKLY as those on the regular sub- 
sc ription list rece ive the precedence 
Se | el ell sty Vt.: Your music has 
been received rhe Galop, of which you send only 
the first violin part, cannot be reviewed as it is 
impossible to get any idea of the orchestral ar- 
rangement The other compositions will be re- 
viewed in the near future 
ot Pittsburg, Penn You can rest 
assured that your music will be criticised impar- 
tially and due credit given for whatever is merito- 
nous in it 
‘H. F.,”” New York: Would advise you to get 
out professional copies of your songs, if they are 
of the popular kind. and submit them to vaudeville 
artists, notifying them that you will furnish orches- 
trations, if the pieces suit them. You can do much 
to push your music if you can place any this way. 
1. G.,” New York Would advise you to send 
your verses to composers who write songs, request- 
ing them to allow you credit for any they can use 
You no doubt will be able to place some in this 
way Unless you have a big reputation, it is 


| difficult to get them to share their royalties with 





you, as the best lyrics by an unknown writer would 
not bring over $5.00 

“L. E.R Eesexville, Mich Can assure you 
that your composition will be carefully examined 
and the a na will be absoiutely impartial 

‘W.H aw York Receipt of electro of 
yourself at organ is hereby acknowledged. Will be 
glad to use it if opportunity offers Your sug- 
gestion regarding verses in memory of the late 
President McKinley, to be used on January 30th, 
is a good one, but unfortunately our forms were 
already made up for that issue 

McP..,”’ Cie ago, Ill.: Your letter and 

music received Vill take pleasure in examining 
your composition. Glad you are interested in our 
new department all that you concur with us in 
the opinion that it will be a help and a benefit to 
Te 
" New York: The music from ‘The 
Wa-Wan Press" bas been received and you are to 
be complimented on the artistic way in which 
this music has been published. This is a step in 
the right direction and I firmly believe that the 
day is not far distant when as much attention 
will be given to the publication of music artistically 
as to books. 








Weather Plant 


Abrus Precatorius) 


All oie of flowers are securing these won- 
derful Weather Plants, which foretell a change 
ty the appearance of their foliage. Enclose us 
ten cents in stamps or silver and secure Ten 
seeds of Nature’s Weather Prophet, ane 
large clusters of fragrant, butterfly-shaped, 
lavender flowers. Seeds being hard and red, 
with a black spot, make pretty ornaments; in 
India the seeds are bein used for rosaries by 
the Buddhists. Also our descriptive catalogue 
included. 


WM. ELLIOTT @ SONS 
Seedsmen 
54 and 56 Dey St., New York 
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PRUDENTIAL . ~ 


| HAS THE 4 


STRENGTH OF “> : 


GIBRALTAR 


Giant Strides 


by a 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over 


ASSETS, end of 1901, over . 
LIABILITIES, less than . 
SURPLUS, nearly . 
INCOME, during 1901, nearly . 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over 





Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 2 13 Millions 


58 Millions 
48 Millions 
42 Millions 


T Millions 


29 Millions 


8 Millions 


Policies in Force nearly 45 Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 


$703,000,000 


SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 


A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ 


interests are the chief considerations. 


Write for Information to Dept. S 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Hintsto Money-Makers 








[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Lres.ie’s 
WEFKLY No charge is made for answering ques- 


tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially Correspondents 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 


nected with Wall Street nterests.) 


| STILL believe that we have reached the 
crest of the wave of prosperity, that a 
prolonged bull market this year is not 
among the probabilities, and is next to im- 
possible, and that money will be made on 
the short rather than the long side of the 
market. Some of these 
erystallized as follows 
The enormous creation of new liabilities 


reasons may be 


should always inclose a { 


by nearly all the great railway systems; 


in other words, the over-production of se 
curities. 

The decline in the prices of many man- 
ufactured commodities made by the trusts, 
which 
dends. 

The decided tendency to form indepen- 


means reduced or abandoned divi- 


dent concerns, in opposition to industrials 
that continue to be profitable 

The inerease in fixed charges and divi 
dends of the railways, and the increase in 
expenditures, higher wages, 
which must speedily be felt. 

The rising tendency of wage-earners, in 


because of 








3 


resent us. 


quiries in their locality. 


within a few months. 


enterprises in America to-day. 


permanent position. 





Wanted, Local Managers 


$2,000 TO $5,000 A YEAR FOR THE RIGHT MEN 


E are about to offer to the general public a block of stock in 
one of the largest mining and smelting companies in North 
America; and when the facts become known the demand fcr 

shares will be immediate and strong. 
Before advertising this stock for public subscription we wish to 
appoint a man or a firm in all the principal cities and towns to rep- 


It should be understood that we are not seeking canvassers. 
The work of the local managers will be confined—unless they 
wish to dosome canvassing on their own account 


That is to say, all inquiries in answer to our newspaper and 
magazine advertising will be referred to our local managers in the 
towns and cities from which the letters are written. 

The duties of our local managers will be to call, or send a rep- 
resentative to call, upon the writer of these letters of inquiry and to 
lay before them tha facts and information for which they have asked. 

It will be seen at once that this is not only a legitimate but a 
dignified position, and we can assure interested parties that we will 
make it an extremely prof table one as well. 

We can guarantee to our local managers a handsome income 
and certain opportunities and interests which will double in value 


It should be borne in mind that this is not a small catch-penny 
scheme, but one of the greatest and most comprehensive mining 


It should further be understood that we are not seeking cheap 
men. We want the best men to be had. Men whoare capable of earn- 
ing $2,000 to$5,000a year. We want men of good reputation, gentle- 
manly address, wide acquaintance, and most undisputed reliability. 

To those who give us satisfactory references we can offer a 
We can offer a good income to men who can 
give even a small portion of their time to our business. 

Prompt application should be made, as we are anxious to 
make all appointments as early as possible. 
information concerning our proposition. 


THE ALBERT E. HALL COMPANY 
22O0OE Broadway, New York City 






























to handling in- 


Write at once for full 





Tell others that you “ saw it in Lestrr’s Weexk.y.” 





view of the increased cost of living and 
the reports of the prosperity of their em 
ployers, to demand new and better wage 
scales 

demand for tariff re- 
in which some Repub- 


The revival of a 
vision by Congress, 
licans are now joining, and which may 
create a situation very disturbing to Ameri 
can industries. 

The spirit 
rations, both railway and industrial, which 
is being aroused in the West, the North- 
west, and the South, and which the litiga 


tion over the Northern Securities Company 


of animosity against corpo- 


is bringing to a focus. 
The 
earnings, 


decreasing railroad 
from the 
corn and other crops, and the possibility 
that, by reason of the extensive drought in 


the Southwest, we shall have to face poor 


prospect ol 


resulting shortage in 


crops again this year. 
The prevail for 
stocks and bonds of nearly every descrip- 


high prices which 
tion and which make the chances of a de- 
cline, therefore, much greater than the 
chances of a rise. 

The diminution in the demand for our 
products for export purposes, and the in- 
creasing competition we are meeting abroad, 

| growing out of the depressed condition of 
| foreign industries, which always means 
| lower wages and lower prices. It should be 
remembered that our export trade was so 
greatly stimulated panic prices 
forced the cost of production in this country 
to an export basis. With the loss of our 
export trade, we must face a condition of 
over-production, falling prices, and general 
depression. 


because 


The over-capitalization of many indus- 
trials, so that, as the London Times aptly 
puts it, “American securities stand for 
prices which represent hopes rather than 
accomplished facts.” 

The effort of large interests to unload 
securities which have fallen into their pos- 
session during the boom period, or, in other 
words, the liquidation of syndicate inter- 
The proposed sale of the Reading four 
per cents is an indication of this purpose. 


ests. 


The large accumulation of funds in the 


| trust companies deposited by investors who 





have sold out their holdings in the stock 
market and put away their money, in view 
of an anticipated decline in prices, when 
they will repurchase their holdings. 

The fact that if there is any hope for a 
bull movement, that hope lies in the estab- 
lishment of a much lower plane of prices. 
Large operators are beginning to realize 
this, and some are not unfavorable to a 
decline if it can be brought about without 
endangering the whole market. They fear 
that if liquidation begins it will end in a 
general collapse. 

The establishment of a large number of 
non-dividend-paying stocks on an abnor- 
mally high level, higher than that which 
many dividend-payers attained a few years 
ago. I hope I am not a prophet of evil, for 
no one would be more greatly rejoiced than 
1 if we were to continue our wonderful 
burst of prosperity for three years to come, 
but careful observation, extending over a 


| period of a quarter of a century, seems to 


justify the fear that before the next presi- 


dential election we shall have entered upon | 





Of 


United States Electric Clock Co. se.’ ror 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


102 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Has the only practical clock automatically wound by a battery contained in the clock ever placed on the market, and it will 


eventually supplant all other clocks. 


Stock, fully paid and non-assessable, at 60 cents on the dollar. 


Everybody cannot be a stockholder, but a few who apply at once can secure Treasury 
This Company is incorporated under the Jaws of the State 


of New York, which affords stockholders the best protection of any state in the Union, and which requires a closer compli- 


ance with its laws than any other. 


. Capital is necessary to increase factory facilities. and 5,000 shares 


TREASURY STOCK, PAR VALUE $10.00 PER SHARE 


has been set aside and offered for this purpose at 


$6.00 PER SHARE 


The Company's capitalization is $500,000.00 full paid and non-assessable. 


Additional 


In blocks of 10 shares and upward. To those seeking a first-class industrial investment it can be truthfully stated that the 


opportunities for profits in an enterprise of this nature are boundless. 


About ten clock factories produce ten million clocks 


annually in the United States, and this Company will eventually secure (on account of its superior clock) more than its pro- 


portion of this trade. 


It expects to sell 50,000 next year, in which event stock now selling at $6.00 per share will be worth $30.00. 


It offers an 


opportunity of a lifetime, and so rational and sensible. and/so clearly profitable, that it should certainly appeal to all who 


are alive and alert to their best interests. 


ing speculative; just a SANE BUSINESS OFFER. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


It is a proposition that is the essence of prudence; is nothing spectacular, noth- 


MR. J. HILDER, President, of Samstag & Hilder Bros., Manufacturers and Importers, 557 and 559 Broadway, New York. 


MR. 


. DELLAFIELD, Vice-President, formerly with the “‘ Scientific American,” New Y 


ork. 


MR. WM. TOWNSEND, Treasurer, of Wm. Townsend & Bro., memvers N. Y. Cotton Exchange, New York. 

MR. E A. SIEGEL, Secretary, formerly Messrs Siegel & Co., Department Store. New York City. 

DIRECTORS are: Mr. J. Hilder, Mr. J. Dellafield, Mr. Wm. Townsend, Mr. E. A. Siegel. Mr. Wm. Ballin, Director 
Broadway National Bank, New York; Mr. Samuel C. Kuhn, of the firm of Messrs. H. Kuhn & Sons, Manufacturers, 
New York; Mr. Adolf Morris, Director of the Manhattan Storage Co., Philadelphia; Mr. Jesse S. Epstein, of Epstein 
Bros.. Counsellors and Capitalists, New York; Mr. Newton Bennington, Real Estate, New York. 


The name of every officer and director, from the president down, is a synonym of success. 


They are men who have 


never individually experienced failure, and their combined brains and capital will make this the most successful business 


enterprise of modern times. Address all communications and make checks payable to 


WM. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 
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a period of depression as severe as that 


which we experienced in ’93. 

‘H.A.C.,”’ Wichita, Kan W ould not touch it 

*M.,” Hartford, Conn.: | think well of Borden 
preferred, though little information regarding it 
can be obtained 

“ MecG.,”’ Chicago No charges are made for 
information by mail or telegraph, in emergencies, 
to those who are subscribers at full subscription 
rates, namely. four dollars per annum, to Lesiir’s 
WeeKLy, at the home office, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Such subscribers are on my preferred 
list 

‘“*H..” Pittsburg, Penn Yes, I saw the reply 
of Watson & Gibson, to my statement that the 
United States Steel Corporation is not charging 
off a sufficient amount for depreciation Their re 
ply does not change my opinion, for it still remains 
the fact that other steel companies always set 
aside a certain percentage of earnings for depre 
ciation in the value of machinery and buildings, 
and also for the acquirement of new and improved 
processes that are constantly being discovered 
rhe head of one of the largest outside iron estab- 
lishments in the United States said to me only 
yesterday, in speaking of the recent report of the 
Steel Trust, that he did not regard it as a very 
good showing. Other experts in the same line of 
business have made the same comment 
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Bachelor—‘‘This paper says ‘eating 
alone is bad for the health.” 
Old Rounder—‘' Yes, and eating to- 


gether is bad for the pocketbook.” —Chit- 
cago Gazette. 
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‘J. ,”"Bacon Hill, N. Y Do not believe in it > @ . 
“P..” Brooklyn (1 tating good 2) Yes, ak 

when you have a profit obs 
“*J..” Tesla, Cal l Have you given me the a Nate 

correct name of the bond? 2) They have no ® . 2 


Continued from page 164 


fF 


L 





rating ss 

wy Kitchawan, N Y (1) Not rated : 
(2) Hall Signal is doing well and the stock is ap- = 
preciating ahs 


** Leonard,”’ Napa, Cal : I think well of the four 
ver-cents. of hay we Central guaranteed by the ak 
Reodien No stamp ahs 

‘J. G.,” Philadelphia The bonds are not elu 


dealt in on Wall Street and I find no quotation 














EET AEE EEE EET 


available It is a local corporation ahs 

“W .” Pasa Caballos, Cuba The error was 4 
mine, or rather a subordinate’s, and I am sorry it =i 
was made You are on the preferred list ar 

“*R.,” Arlington, Ore The company appears =h 
to have no rating and the shares are not dealt in al 
on Wall Street As a rule, I do not recommend | af, 
such properties at 

” : [3 

“N ubuque, I: (1) Some business mer A . . ee 7 s eh —— . ‘ os 
i et, eS wtih the concern, bat | dis On Saturday, February 15, there will leave New York, bound for the sunny skies of Southern Texas, a party of 
it is still in the experimental stage 6, journalists representing seventeen of the leading publications of the United States. The departure of this party from 

° » ‘ ang y , vi . - pln : . J 

“F..” South Berwick, Me.: (1) They are New York will mark the most remarkable newspaper trip ever undertaken in this country. The trip is to be a 

starting and have some good men on their board of ah ) 


journey of staff members representing seventeen of America’s greatest newspapers who will go South as the specially 

invited guests ofethe King-Crowther Corporation, and while the journey will serve as a pleasant relaxation from the 
“B.,” Glens Fall, N. Y.: Ontario & Western is * turmoil incident to metropolitan journalism and prove a pleasant chan ro! ing winds of J 

one of the coal roads. If the anthracite combina- I | | : ange from the biting winds of the North to the 


directors. Of course a new concern is always t 
al 
c ‘ r ekj 4 » s : ‘ ; oa» * ° : . , a 
tion holds, the stock should ultimately sell higher. balmy skies of the South, at the same time the trip is not to be a junket in any sense of the word. This small army 
as 
t 
af 
af 


more or less experimental 


H44 


(2) Consult the ‘Manual of Statistics or Stock Ex- ¢ of writers, photographers and artists will invade the great oil fields of the King-Crowther Corporation for the purpose 


change Hand Book,’’ Charles H. Nicoll, New York, me oe . ints : ; : . Pity ‘ 
publisher « of gathering data tor an elaborate series of comprehensive articles describing in detail the great wealth represented 


“G.,’"Seneca Falls, N. Y. i note your statement . by the discovery of Sam Crowther. The newspaper men go there to see with their own eyes and tell with their own 
that the United States Steel Trust charges off suffi- P yens a story of twentieth century devel » g net , . ati Oat 96 Geumilinetn senate 8 i! 
cient, in your judgment, for depreciation, and have | =%s I y tury level »pment—to describe the transformation of a “ trackless waste” into a busy 


mart of commerce. The list of publications which will be represented on this tour of inspection by one or more of 
their best staff writers is as follows: The New York “ World,” The New York “Sun,” The New York “ Press,” The 

“J” Philadelphia: 1 hear good reports of the Boston f Journal,” The Boston « Traveler,” The Boston “ Record,” The Chicago “ Tribune,” The Chicago * Record- 
Asphalt 5 per cent. bonds, which recently dropped | “#* — Herald,” The Chicago “ Inter-Ocean,” The Philadelphia «* North American,” The Philadelphia “ Inquirer,” The Pitts- 
to 27 and which are said to be booked for a con- | burg ‘ Press,” The Pittsburg ‘ Dispatch,” The Baltimore ‘‘ Herald,” Leslie’s « Weekly,” the “ National Magazine” 


only to say that leading iron masters, who presum- 
ably are familiar with the business, do not agree 


a 
with you. Neither do I. obs 
a 


siderable advance, because of the favorable treat c na ges ( 
ment they will secure in the reorganization. ej and ‘* Ainslee’s Magazine. Che party will travel in two palatial private cars, which have been specially chartered 
(2) I would not sacrifice my Glucose — oss by the King-Crowther Corporation for the purposes of the trip. 

“Pp. F. H.,” Minneapolis: (1) ‘‘Monon is 4 ° 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. (2) Les.ie’s ats 





WEEKLY can only be sent by regular channels A 
(3) I know nothing of the paper called ‘Financial | “7 
Barometer.’ It is very easy for any one to get ab. 
out an advertising sheet and give it a high-sounding ¢ 


name ad 


“J.” South Lyon, Mich.: (1) It is difficult to ass 


=, Boston Homing Yournal [ __ The atte Sun__-~=—- | The Pr = 
The Boston, Craveler. FHP) ww yma ous. Can _ The New York Press Sr} 
ts ive Sa = Se 


tte oe eo 
































say, because conditions change and the announce- 4 a ' Ss es 
ment of new deals and —aw my 4 give | ws “peer The Philadelphia Inquirer 
some stocks special prominence and value for spe : SS SS ESS SSS ee ae NibievTN in. 
culation. (2) Ditto. (3) Yes, if you oanee —_ oad 3 a BALTIMORE G HERALD — 
able broker. (4) Not the best. (5) Yes, but be | af, H , a oe naceans ae Ny 
sure that he is. Many false representations are G 7:35 Boston Evening Record. 
————_—— SS : . - 

made ’ at Zhe Trib 

“T. J. C..” New York: As between American obs : une. : 


Ice preferred and Southern Pacific, I should take | “¢ and 
the former for a long pull, though speculatively, | oS. aed The Inter Orcenn 
i es Sea 


Southern Pacific is more attractive. (2) Spencer at == 
6 





Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, Hurlbutt, .~ «& a THE NORTH AM 9 

Co., 71 Broadway, and-Haven & Stout, 1 Nassau a NORTH | ERICAN BIGELOW 

Street, are all members of the New York Stock J Ee SS SS OR NUST PURNSH F AINSLEE S| 
Exchange. ohn ue waxsaae Sete, Ub. 





“G.,” St. Louis: (1) The Philadelphia schem- 
ers are certainly far from reliable. All plans ate 
of bunco-sharks ‘‘sound well,” Otherwise they obs 
would not be so deceptive. Let your own broker . 





About eighty miles due south of San Antonio, in McMullen County, Texas, there has recently sprung into existence a bustling 


try the scheme first. (2) I am not favorable to | ef little tented city which has been christened Crowther. It is in the very heart of the vast domain of the King-Crowther Corporation 
mining propositions. Nevertheless, occasionally and for miles round about the scene is one of phenomenal activity. Preparations are already under way ‘re to receive 4 -nte 
mining investments pan out well. Some Boston ate I J I : \ y there to receive and enter- 


speculators have made a great deal of money in | .¢, tain, the party of j vurnalists representing the above list of metropolitan newspapers. uring the visit of this party the tented city 

copper mines. ‘ . of Crowther will be transformed into a sort of literary headquarters and for several days it will be the abiding place of some of the 
‘R.,” Savannah, Ga.: For speculation, I | = best newspaper and magazine writers and artists in the United States. The Northern journalists will find a great many things of 

would prefer lively stocks, like Reading common, : ‘ — & he drilli : 2. chtnlad . a a “ : 3 a ae. han) igs 

to those in which there are few transactions. If as interest to see, for the drilling for and obtaining of oil is of itself a highly interesting process, and under the guidance of Sam 

half that is promised regarding Reading is fulfilled, ose Crowther the scribes will be iniated into all the mysteries of ‘surface formations,” “strikes,” ‘‘stratums” and other technical 

the stock ought to sell pam See. (2) £ srens ¥ terms which are known so well in oil fields. They will also travel about more or less over the immense territory and doubtless 

2 gee - advance u err = . ” 3 s 2. . rT ° . S e 
001 has been organized to a —s — “ make notes on many a spot from which in days to come vast wealth will gush from the earth. They will be impressed with the 


-acific, and many speculators believe that unless & . : ‘ a : " . e 
unexpectedly adverse developments occur, it will | “#* rapid development of the entire territory, and on every hand will have occasion to note evidences of the energy and determination 


sell considerably hehe a bel " e% = with which the King-Crowther Corporation has set about its task to force the earth to give up one of its greatest hidden treasures 
**J.,”” Marion, : (1) Many believe with you, Thay . . Ne .- 2 . tea i + as - ei ; ory. ‘ws ~ 
especially in reference to Atchison, but conditions | $6 Chey will find that everything is in a most prosperous and flourishing condition—that a boom of solid and large proportions has 


already struck the new oil district and that everywhere men are looking to the King-Crowther Corporation for the expansion of the 
whole country round about. Of all these things they will write. They will describe in detail what they find by actual personal 

— <= a soe —— id observation. The various articles will come back by mail and wire, and the writer of each will vouch for its absolute truth and 

ought to advance it to the price you name, but ais unbiassed accuracy by appending his signature to what is written. 

you might trade more profitably on the basis of ( 


at the time being must govern. (2) No, not as + 
things appear now (3) Impossible to do so, in 











less. (5) You are right ae 

“G. F. 8.,” New York: (1) Do not touch it. | af ” ; ; ; ; 
(2) The annual report will be presented at the ae r a meeting of the Board of Direct- share is smaller than the allotment to be known, the best advertised, and conse- 
agoeeting wets, _ oe re owes oo : ors of the King-Cr »wther Corpora- sold at par and it is very doubtful if it § quently the most rapidly developed of all 
have given in this column. Any broker will buy ass tion held in Boston Monday, it will be possible to fill all orders received. the oil fields discovered since the world 
small lots outright for you, but the leading mem- | os was decided to offer a limited ad- All persons desiring to subscribe for stock began. It means that more than half the 
Ek, — fang Be ny a. ER ef, ditional allotment of Treasury stock for } are, therefore, urged to act in the matter ¢ population of the United States will read 
for more settled conditions. pe public subscription at One Dollar per § at once. Where it is not convenient to ¢ of the wonderful possibilities of this new 

“Fy Hazardville, Conn.: I thank you for the ; share (par), the proceeds from the sale of inclose remittance covering the amount of ? oil district in a single day, and that thous- 
omy po MA dg ol =, Mesten, “* this stock to be used exclusively in facili- 3 stock desired the subscriber may forward § ands will not only invest their money in 
has appropriated two columns of my answers to | “* ‘tating the great development work in the § same following day and stock subscrip- ¢ the rapid development of the ‘‘ Crowther 
inquiries. I never heard of the paper before. It | 2g field and which has been pushed with so ¢ tions will be awarded in accordance with } Eldorado,” but their energy and industry 
— Ry} - Lad , ay SRR. iy much vigor. Of this allotment only fifteen postmark of all applications. _¢ as well. It means that everything con- 
right. (2) Do not advise on grain, but Western | ; thousand shares have been apportioned to lhe visit of the staff representatives of ¢ nected with the King-Crowther Corpora- 
experts ratict Maher _peiagy Sr cave. els om the New Ye wk office, and when subscrip- seventeen great American newspapers tothe ¢ tion is as an open book—that there are no 
oie Ba at Cette at atoms te ae. + tions covering this very limited allotment § oil fields of this corporation can have but § secrets —nothing to conceal, and— 
mon is the fact that it sells at such a low price, in | e% of shares have been received the price ad- § one meaning. It means that the vast do- Well, it is just a way the King-Crow- 
the face of the regular payment of one per cent. ef, Yances without notice to $1.25 per share. ? main owned and controlled by the King- 3 ther people have of doing things. Ho! 
yong Ay = EF Te aon Big | & The allotment to be sold at $1.25 per } Crowther Corporation is to be the best $ for the oil fields. . 
For investment, I would rather have the preferred. | ee 





(2) Monon common can be, and no doubt will | ahs 
out in the dividend-paying list in due season. It is : in Se . . : : =, a ‘ , : aie 
an heavily capitnliond is doing a fine business, and | aS The public is especially reminded that an investment in the Treasury stock of this ¢ orporation is not a speculation. Nothing 
ought to have a good future. | af can be more certain than that this Corporation’s stock will continue to increase in value for many months yet to come, When the 
vem) “ - . . . ° . . oe iF 

C.,” Anamosa, Ia.: I would not buy Ameri- | at present very small allotment has been disposed of at par, the price immediately advances without notice to $1.25 per share, and 
can Ice common or any other industrial common | @¢ , | I Rd eb the 9  feruve ts. ditties ‘ oe $ fone . b 
stock on a margin, because the cheaper industrials | when the allotment offered at the latter figure is disposed of, it remains with the Board of Directors to decide whether or not another 
are liable to many fluctuations. If American Ice | “7 allotment will ever be made for public subscription. This much can be said with absolute certainty: Should another allotment be 


common, Glucoge common, or any other of the | a offered it will be at a price not less than $2.00 per share, and thus it can be seen that those desiring a sure and profitable invest- 
cheap dividend-paying industrial common stocks, 4 cerry Balin as nat! inate dey = m~, 2. : : : ey 
were assured of their dividends, they would not sell | ess ment should ne t delay making app ication a single day or a single hour. / This stock can only be considered in the light of a legiti- 
so low. You would be safer if you bought Ameri- obs mate investment. It is an investment on which large returns may confidently be expected in the very near future, and when the 
can Ice preferred for investment, rather than the ‘ harvest season begins it will be harvest time for many years to come. In considering an investment the fact should not be over- 
common, asa speculation. (2) No matter whether Ss looked that this c ti , i controls the -atest ill ; il field in tl ire worl at it is i 
you buy shares outright or on a margin, whatever 4 ooke: that this corporation owns and controls the greatest i uminant oi fielc in the entire wor d. -that it is transforming an almost 
Ae mer pa declared on them belong to you. | “# uninhabited territory half as large as the State of Rhode Island into a thriving, bustling community of intense business activity and 
3) No doubt you can do quite well with the vi rig and promising prospects for immediate a > “2 »ss, , 

FF pty oe a with bright and promising pros] te and future greatness 

“M.,” Hamilton, O.: Subscription received and obs 
preference given. (1) The annual statement of the 


American Ice has not yet been made public (2) It os - e 
is understood that it is to utilize its wagons and obs (/ (/ 
horses in winter: by engeging in the coal business 6 
fur the benefit of the old company. (3) The com- ahs {/ 
mon stock represents water, as most of the common —_Z 
shares of the industrials do (4) The company 
oa 
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» 


at 

was organized by Charles W. Morse, whose reputa- ols 

tion as a banker is national. The present president 

is John Schoonmaker, a very practical ice man (5) | = 
am assured by the officers that dividends paid . 

have all been earned _(6) I would not sacrificemy | aks 

stock at present. (7) I do not think the New Eng- ahs 

land competition will injure the New York com- 

pany (8) The trust litigation against the company 

is still pending (9) This litigation has much to do 4 

with the depression of the stock and the disinclina- ate 

tion of the public to purchase it 10) Harrison & | oS 
yckoff are members of the New York Stock Ex- ™ 

change i 


Mills Building, 35 Wall Street and 15 Broad Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston; New York Life B’ldg, Chicago; Betz B’ldg, Philadelphia; Shannon B’ldg, Pittsburg; Continental B'ldg, 
Baltimore; 227 St. Mary Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 165 


B.,”’ Chasebure, Wis Neither concern has a 


rating 
“W.,” Salem, Ind 1) I do not believe in it 
2) No 
Reader Dover, Del The Erie did not earn 
more than 2 per cent. on the common stock out- 
standing last year, according to its annual report 


Kansas City & Southern earned nearly double 
1its preferred stock Yet both are selling at 





he same price 


“Ss Lakewood, N. J St. Paul will profit 
eventually by the reduction of interest on a large 
amount of outstanding bonds. It is paying, for 


instance, 7 per cent. on over $13,000,000 and 6 
per cent. on nearly $30,000,000 rhe refunding 
of these bonds on a 4 per cent basis would mean 
an enormous saving 

“L..”’ Toledo, O It is possible that the South- 
ern Pacific or the Rock Island will seek the cortrol 
of the Mexican National or the Mexican Central 
American railroads are said to be reaching out 
for Mexican connections, but the public is never 
informed regarding these propositions until their 
manipulators have taken all the advantage of their 
knowledge in Wall Street 

“H..” Kansas City The operating expenses of 
the Atchison are low as compared with those 
of competing lines I do not believe that the net 
earnings of Atchison will be as large this year 
as they were last (2) The decline in Standard 
Oil is said to be due to the proposed organization 
of a great European oil combination, which may 
compete actively with the Standard Oil for much 
of its foreign trade 

‘““Novice,”” New York: Anonymous communi- 
cations will not he answered. The Storage Power 
Company controls the patents for a hot-water 
system of locomotion for railways The capital is 
$5,000,000 and the par value of the shares $50 
ashare. W. Seward’Webb is president, and among 
the directors are other prominent men. The de- 
vice is being tested on the New York Central Rail- 
way, but thus far it has not met all the expectations 
of its promoters, who have been promising »onder- 
ful prices for the shares. No stamp 

“Banker,” La Crosse, Wis.: Among the guar- 
anteed stocks exempt from taxation, which are 
perfectly safe to buy and put away, although 
they return a small rate of interest, are to be in- 
cluded the shares of United New Jersey Railroad 
and Canal Company, which, at selling prices, re- 
turn about 34 per cent. on the investment; the 
Morris & Essex, returning a little over 34 per cent., 
and the Rensselaer & Saratoga, netting not quite 
3% per cent. (2) The Central of Georgia Consol- 
idated 5s, netting about 44 per cent., are a fairly 
safe investment Lond. I think well of the Balti- 
more & Ohio first mortgage fours, around par, and 
netting a little less than four per cent 

“L.,”’ Boston: I would not he governed by what 
Mr. Lawson may say regarding the copper situation 
In the language of the sporting man, I would be 
inclined to ‘“‘copper” his advice. When he tells 
you that it is a good time to hold your Amalga- 
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mated for a twenty-point rise, the chances are 
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that he is unloading as fast as he can. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Casey, who made the first bearis} 
report on Amalgamated, which really marked the 
beginning of the decline in the stock, is still bearish 
and believes that the next dividend on Amalga 


mated will be less than the last Until Amalga- 
mated officers make a frank and honest statement 
of the condition of the concern, I would not touch 
the shares 

. t.,”" San Antonio 
cations are not answered 
Int. Great Northern second 5s, around par 
The bonds mature in seven vears and therefore 
are not selling as high as other bonds of their class 
running for a longer period 2 They have land 
grants as part of third mortgage security (3) In- 
come bonds usually pay interest only when the 
income justifies it (4) A registered bond is one 
which is put in your name and cannot be trans- | 
ferred without your permission, if lost or stolen 
5) The best and safest bonds are those of railways, 
whose stocks are regular dividend-payers (6) In 
periods of depression, bonds usually suffer as well 
as stocks, but not as severely (7) Bonds are paid 
at maturity, in whatever they call for on their 
face, usually cash end generally gold. Sometimes 
they are redeemed by another issue of bonds 
but always, and only, with the consent of the bond- 
holder 
“B.” Pittsburg: If vou believe in United States 
Steel Corporation preferred you should buy it, re- | 
gardless*of my advice. I have not advised from the 
speculative standpoint, but purely from that of the | 
investor, for I do not advocate speculation or 
gambling of any kind If you want a permanent 
investment, I do not believe you will find it in 
United States Steel preferred, when you recall 
the terrible depression, at intervals, which the 
iron trade of the United States and of all other 
countries experiences I have spoken of the fact 
that this company has not charged off a fair per- 
centage of its earnings for depreciation The man- 
agement says it has made all necessary charges 
for replacements and repairs. This is not suf- 
ficient. The Carnegie Company and other great 
iron and steel concerns have always made a large 
allowance for renewals and set aside considerable 
amounts from the earnings for investment in new | 
processes In several instances these have revo- 
lutionized the old systems and absolutely sup 
planted them It is too much to believe that the 
evolution of the industry has gone to its ultimate 
en 
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Anonymous communi- 
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T. Bullen. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 
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Mary Sifton Pepper Illustrated. Little, Brown 
& Co $1.50 net 
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By W. D. Howells. Harper & Brothers. $3.75 
net 

Tae MAKING or AN American. An Autobiog 
raphy. By Jacob A. Riis. Macmillan & Co 
Cloth, 8vo. $2 net 

Orner Wortps. By Garrett P. Serviss. Illus- 
trated D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 

Footine Ir 1x Franconia. By Bradford Tor- 
rey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. $1.10 net 

Tue Worwup Beavutirut IN Books. By Lilian 
Whiting. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1 net 

“Tue True Tuomas Jerrerson.”” By William 
Eleroy Curtis. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia 

THe Frencn Peropte. By Arthur Hassall, 
M. A. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 | 
net 

Tue Srrenctu or THE Weak. A novel. By 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. PD. Appleton & Co 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Lire ON THE Stace. Personal Experiences and 
Recollections. By Clara Morris. MeClure, Phil- 


By Frank 





lips & Co., New York. $1.50 net 


AMERICAN Traits. From the Point of View of 
a German. By Hugo Munsterberg. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Large crown 8vo. $1.60 
net. 

Our Nationa Parks. By John Muir. _Illus- 
trated from photographs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Large crown Svo. $1.75 net 

Cineumstancr. Ry Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The 
Century Company, New York 12mo. $1.50 

Warwick or THE Knoss. By John Uri Lloyd 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Illustrated. $1.50. 

{AWTHORN AND Lavenper. By W. E. Hen- 
ley. Harper & Brothers. $1.60 net. 

New Cantrernery Tares. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Macmillan & Co., New York. Cloth. $1.50 

Cuina IN Convutston. The Origin; The Out- 
break; The Climax; The Aftermath By Dr 
Arthur H. Smith. Over 100 illustrations and 
maps. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
2 vols. $5 net 

Tre Makino or a Country Home By J. P 
Mowbray Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

A Japanese Miscettany. By Lafcadio Hearn 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.60 


A Keyless Clock. 


When we look back, seemingly only a few years, 
upon the era when time was told by sun dials, we 
wonder how our ancestors would be impressed with 
the idea of a clock that did not have to depend 
upon the sun shining or one that required winding. 
In other words, a keyless clock; a clock run by elec- 
tricity which will keep accurate time for one year 


| by the use of dry cell batteries. 


A clock has been invented and patented to run 


| bya dry cell battery contained in the clock. 


his is a practical invention, and its manifold 
advantages over the old-style key-winding clock is | 
self-evident. é 
A prospectus will be sent on application to Wm 
Townsend, Treasurer, 102 Fulton Street, New York, 


giving full information, and we do not hesitate to | 


say that as an industrial proposition the U.S. Elec- 
trie Clock Co. is one of the best 


Prof. Packard’s New Book. 


a IMPORTANT contribution to bio- 
graphical literature has been made 
by Professor Alpheus 8S. Packard, of 
Brown University, in his life of ‘“‘ Lamark, 
the Founder of Evolution.” Professor 





Packard has gone to first-hand authori- | 


ties for his information concerning this 
| great French philosopher, and much new 
| information is contained in the volume— 
new at least to American readers. It is 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. Pro- 
fessor Packard, by the way, has lately 
been honored with the degree of LL.D. 
from Bowdoin College, a distinction richly 
merited, for the professor has made many 
valuable contributions to scientific litera- 
ture, especially in zodlogy and geology. 








| 





reaiai"sci?s | New. Practical System for Developing and Perfecting the 


Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student-Business 


Man. 


Is Rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 


Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory Is the 


Key to Success. 


Anywhere, Everywhere, the Person Having 


the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 





D. F. Urbahns. 


For years the world has been waiting for some 
one to diseover a system of memory training 
which might be of actual benefit. Not a theo- 
retical method requiring months or years of 
hard study, but a simple practical system which 
accomplishes the most in the least time. It has 
remained for Mr. D. F. Urbahns, a student-busi- 
ness man of Fort Wayne, Indiana, to bring out 
such a system. It is so easy that even a child 
cannot fail to understand. It is so plain and 
attractive that one can hardly help becoming in- 
terested in it; and, above all, it is so intensely 
practical that it helps one over the rough rocks 
of life to success, where without its aid absolute 


| failure would be the result. Let the reader re- 
| call his or her own experience. Has there ever 


been a time in your life when you lost money by 
forgetting a set of figures or a business appoint- 
ment? Did you ever lose a friend by forgetting 
a name or face which you most wished to re- 
member? -Did your friends ever do you an in- 
jury by forgetting you when you should have 


been remembered? Did you ever forget anything 
which, remembered, would have been valuable to 
you in any way? These are questions worthy of 
careful thought and when one stops to con- 
sider that a system is now being used which 
will overcome all these serious obstacles to 
success what need is there to hesitate? Any 
bank, business house or minister of the 
Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what 
they know of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and 
honesty of purpose are unquestioned. He is pre- 
pared to furnish plenty of evidence as to the value 
of his method among those who have used it, 
and it does seem that any one who feels the 
need of a better memory can not do a _ wiser 
thing than to investigate this new system 
thoroughly, coming as it does from a _ source 
entirely trustworthy. Simply send your name 
and address to Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 95 Bass Block, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the full information 
and particulars will be forwarded to you free by 
return mail 

Readers are requested to write without delay. 








A BIG 
INCOME 


We have several cities 
yet to be assigned for reg- 
ular routes for a standard, 
popular magazine. An 
unusual opportunity for 
energetic men and women. 
Work that is both agree- 
able and profitable. Full 
particulars sent free. 


Address W. C. O’KANE 
120 West High St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















MORPHINE & DRUG qt cured by reliable, 
secret Chinese remedy used for senses. 
SA FREE TRA i  s 
CHINESE DRUG CO.,53 Pierce Bik. ,CHICAGO, ILL, 








Mr. Fissrr—‘‘ I wonder what Lot said 
when his wife turned to salt.” 

Mrs. Fiss1tr—*“‘I presume he said ‘I told 
you so.’ ’”’—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 


Biliousness 


“+3 have used vour valuable CASCA- 
§ETS and find them perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com- 

letely cured. Recommend them, to every one. 

ce tried, you will never be without them in 
the family. Epw. A. , Albany, N. ¥. 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Fg 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 





a 


+» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Compazs, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 321 


NO-TO-BAG fists to'URe Fosanse Habit 














THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH: 4,000 IN USE. 


Gas Engine & Power Co. 
Seabury & Co., Con dated, 
Morris Heights, . . Mew Vork City. 


and Charles L. 
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Uniform : 
Inimitable 4 
Unique 


* 





Ripe 
Hunter ip Rich 
Baltimore wwe Mellow 
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Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


q Old Virgi 


| bration 








CRYSTAL GAZING. 


Corresponding members desired in every city. 


Startling manifestations in search for truth. Tele- 
pathic communication with distant friends. Spirit 
pictures Society will furnish crystals Send 


PsycuicaLt Re- 
R. I. 


stamp for descriptive circular 
searcH Society, P. O. Box 139, Newport, 


MADAM DU BARRY 


Lhe story ot her lite, translated from the French by 
Geo. Morenead. 160 pages, cloth bound, 50 cents. 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 

mAXIME GORKY’S 


Name and fame will create a great demand for 





his latest work entitled “koma Gordeyev,”’ 
which we have just issued. It contains 436 | 
pages, bound in cloth, and contains the latest 


portrait ot the author. Price, $1.00. 
RESURRECTION 
By Count Leo Totstor. This is the most famous 
of this author’s works, containing six full-page 
illustrations. Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. Pa- 
per cover, 50 Cts. 
KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. This wonderful book, 
fully illustrated, bound in cloth, $1.00. Paper 
cover, 50 cts. 
MODERN PALMISTRY 
This new book, containing 160 pages, is written 
by Ina Oxenford, one of the greatest authorities 
on this interesting subject. It gives instructions 
how to be a Palmist and full instructions how to 
read the hand. It contains 65 illustrations and a 
16-page complete index. All who are interested 


in this subject should buy this book. Price, 
bound in cloth, $1.00. Paper cover, 50 cts. 
100 NEW HOUSE PLANS 
This is a new book issued under the title 
GEORGE ‘PALLISER’S MODERN BUILD. 
INGS, and contains one hundred new plans | 
(1901), all up-to-date, and giving full details of 


building all kinds of houses costing from $500 to 
$12,000. Every one thinking of building should 
order this book. Paper cover, $1.00. Cloth 
bornd, $2.00. 
$100.00 IN GOLD 

Is the value of the new book, ““ THE SCIENCE 
OF A NEW LIFE,” written by Joun Cowan, 
M.D., to every thoughtful Man and Woman. It 
has received the highest testimonials and com- 
mendations from leading medical and religious 
critics; has been wihereal by all the leading phi- 
lanthropists and recommended to every well- 
wisher of the human race. 


To All Who Are Married 


| a charter for 





Or are contemplating marriage, it will give in- 
formation worth HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, 
besides conferring a lasting benefit not only upon | 
them, but upon their children. Every thinking 
man and woman should study this work. Any 
person desiring to know more about the book be- 
fore purchasing it may send to us for our 16-page 
descriptive circular, giving full and complete 
table of contents. It will sent free by mail to 
any address. The following is the table of con- 
tents: 

Chapter I.—Marriage and its Advantages. 
Chapter II.—Age at which to Marry. Chapter 
IlI.—The Law of Choice. Chapter IV.—Love 
Analyzed. Chapter V.—Qualities the Man should 
Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI. ualities the 
Woman should Avoid in Choosing. ‘Chapter VII. 
—The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in 
Woman. Chapter VIII.—The Anatomy and 
Physiology of Generation in Man. Chapter IX. 

—Amaiitencne—tee Jse and Abuse. Chapter _X, 
—The Prevention of Conception. Chapter XI. 
—The Law of Continence. Chapter XII.—Chil- 
dren—Their Desirability. Chapter XIII.—The 
Law of Genius. Chapter XIV.—The Conception 
of a New Life. Chapter XV.—The_ Physiology 
of Inter-Uterine Growth. Chapter X VI.—Period 
of Gestative Influence. Chapter XVII.—Preg- 
nancy—Its Signs and Duration. Chapter XVIII. 
Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter 1X.—Con- 
finement. Chapter XX. —Management of Mother 
and Child after Delivery. Chapter XXI.—Period 


of Nursing Influence. Chapter XXII.—Feeticide. 
Chapter XXIII.—Diseases Peculiar to Women. 
Chapter XXIV.—Diseases Peculiar to Men. 


Chapter XXV.—Masturhation. Chapter XXVI. 
Sterility and Impotence. CHAPTER XXVII.— 
Subjects of which More might be Said. ge 1 
XXVIII.—A Happy Married Life—How Se. 
cured. 

The book is a handsome 8vo. and contains 400 
pages, with illustrations, and is sold at the follow- 
ing prices: English cloth, gilt side and back, 
$3; Leather, library style, 4y 50; Half Morocco, 
marbled edges, $4. 

may Sent by mail, securely sealed, to ang of ad- 
dress, on receipt of price. Send money by 
moore Order or Registered Letter at our isk: 





AGENTS WANTED, to whom we offer liberal | 
Send all orders for any of the above | 
S. OGILVIE Publishing Company, | 


58 Rose Street, New York. 
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LD VIRGINIA 
is coming to the 
front and falling 
in line for 
fitting celebra- 
tion at Norfolk 








(ewy oO 








a be- 





and Jamestown 
of the three-hun- 
dredth anniver- 
Sary < f North 
America’s first 
permanent Eng- 


lish settlement. 
The year 1907 
may seem far 
off, and St. Louis 
must her 
great world’s 
JOHN TILTON || fair before the 


Jy live and _ pro- 


gressive 











give 








HON. 











people 

around Hamp- 
ton Roads can ask of the general public 
any great attention or interest for the cele- 
which they purpose giving. Vir- 


| ginia is strong on history and strong on 


antiquities. Accordingly, when she pre- 
pared to celebrate what is considered the 
greatest event in her momentous past, and 
the occasion from which all subsequent in- 
cidents in her history sprang—the first per- 
manent English settlement within her bor- 
ders—it was considered advisable by the 
leaders in this movement to take time by 


| the forelock. 


Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport 
News, with their immediate urban popula- 
tion, taking the lead in this event. A 
hard work in the formulation of 


preliminary plans has now been completed ; 


are 
year’s 
an exposition company has 
been drawn and granted by the Virginia 


Legislature, ard the incorporators are 
named. The Hampton Roads have the 


most spacious harbor on the eastern coast, 


nia’s Coming Exposition 


shipping could find safe 
Accordingly it 


anchorage 


by the promoters of the Jamestown ex- 
position to make a naval display the chief 
feature of this show. Fac-similes of the 
ships Godspeed, Susan Constant, and 
Discovery will be built; the Island of 
Jamestown, now a wilderness, will be re- 


modeled after the plans of the first settlers, 
and an attempt to show the progress of the 
arts and three 
landing 
on a small but graphic seale. 
Dames, the 
Revolution, 
vation of 


sciences in the centuries 
will be made 
The Colonial 

Daughters of the American 
and the Society for the Preser- 
Virginia Antiquities will  co- 
with the promoters of the 
town exposition and will 
the historical end of the affair. The com- 
mercial and industrial exposition will be 
held on the Hampton 
some miles below Jamestown, 
with it historically. 


since the Jamestown 


operate James- 


have in charge 


which are 
but identified 


Roads, 


a 
of Norfolk has taken the lead 
Norfolk com- 


The 
in the exposition movement. 
prises, 
city hall, a population of 120,000 to-day. 
By 1907 a growth to 150,000 is confident- 
ly expected. Hon. John Tilton is chairman 
of the joint committees of the cities and 
towns of Norfolk, Portsmauth, Berkeley, 
Newport News, Hampton, Phebus, and Old 
Point, all of which are enthusiastic over 
the plans of the proposed exposition. Mr. 
Tilton is a lawyer of 
Norfolk, and a good representative of the 
new and progressive south. Associated with 
him in the enterprise are many men who 
believe confidently that a future awaits 
the Old Dominion greater than her past, 
and to the end that her resources may be 
properly shown to the world, they have 
identified themselves with the exposition, 
and are working earnestly to make it a 


city 


prominent young 





and it was the boast of old Commodore | credit to the state and nation, and com- 

Maury, of geographic fame, that the navies mensurate with the importance of the 

of the world and all of its commerce and | event which they celebrate. 
Life-insurance Suggestions. “‘Workman,”’ Waterbury, Conn.: No matter 


de E.—This department is intended for the 
nformation of readers of Lestinr’s Weekty. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 


advisable J 


M* READERS would find it very inter- 
esting if they -could compare the 
annual statements being made by some of 
the great life insurance companies with 
the official reports made by the fraternal 
assessment associations. They would real- 
ize that behind every old line policy stands 
a guarantee of security and returns. They 
would find that there is little or nothing 
behind the assessment policies and that the 
longer a man holds one, the poorer he is 
liable to be. The old-line companies are 
under the supervision of the State authori- 
ties and have to report a complete balance 
sheet at the close of every year. This 
supervision does not extend to the fraternal 
organizations and it is difficult, therefore, 
to get at the figures of the latter. The 
members of the fraternal societies find it 
difficult to keep track of the condition of 
their treasury funds. At intervals, we hear 
of the bankruptcy of some of these orders, 
and they are always attended by great 


| hardships to the members. 


One of the principal assessment com- 
panies of the West, the National Alliance 
Aid Association, recently had to suspend, 
leaving $50,000 of debts and no assets. 





It was started on the -y of all the frater- | 


nal orders, as a popular assessment insur- 
ance concern. Farmers joined it by the 
thousand, because it offered cheap insur- 
ance. ‘The terms were liberal and men and 
women were accepted on the same policy. 
As soon as death losses began to grow, the 
asssssments increased, until finally the 
members refused to pay them and with- 
drew, losing whatever they had put in. 
The only ones who profited were the heirs 
of the dead. It was a game in which you 
had to die to win. In an old-line company, 
an insurance policy has an increasing value 
to the living, ons year to year, and endow- 
ment policies provide definitely for the 
return to the insured of the full face of the 

jliey at the expiration of a stated period. 
eny prudent men take this form of insur- 
ance early in life, when it is cheap, so as 
to be assured of a handsome nest-egg later 


on, 
“ Eva,” Mississippi : Will investigate and report. 
“Guardian,’”’ Chicopee, Mass. : (1) The policy 


is entirely safe. (2) gona : lawye 
“R..” Arlington, Ore.: he Lad Mutual, of 

Philadelphia, is an old and a rong company 

“Reserve,” Vacaville, Cal.: It is no different 
from any other assessment fraternal order, and 
eventually will share-the fate of all the others 
Make no mistake about this 

“H..” Brooklyn, N. Y.: The report of the 
change in the control of the Equitable Life has been 
absolutely denied, both on the authority of the 
president, Mr. James W. Alexander, and the vice- 

resident, Mr. James H. Hyde. In the words of 
the latter, it is ‘‘pure rot.” 


how small your income, if you want life insurance, 
get the best and pay for it. The strong, old-line 
companies all charge about the same rates. Heiter 
have a thousand-dollar policy with one of them 
“=. twice the amount in an assessment concern, 
.,” Louisville, Ky.: The reserve of the Royal 
pam L amounted last November to $1,647,000. 
The membership in 1899 was nearly 194,000, and 
their contribution to the emergency fund was nearly 
$710,000. Last year the membership increased 
to over 228,000, while the contribution to the emer- 
gency fund was only $226,000. The cause for this 
diminution lies in the increasing death rate of the 
order. It is evident that the time is approaching 
when the present rates of insurance will have to 
re Teadjusted 
Rochester, N. Y.: It was held, in a recent 
case, that the failure of ‘ee insured to pay the 
premium on his policy at the stipulated time, 
even though the agent of the company agreed 
that the payment should be deferred, was not suf- 
ficient to justify the payment of the loss by the 
insurance company, because the agent did not 
assume to act for the company in the matter, but 
solely as the friend and agent of the insured. It 
should be borne in mind that an agent.is not au- 
thorized to do anything without the consent and 
agreement of the company that employs him. 


No Use for the Hat. 


APTAIN BLYTH, one of the 
known officers in the British navy, 

is quite as blunt in his talk as “ Bob” 
Evans. One day while Blyth was waiting 
in his hatter’s for his hat to be ironed, a 
certain archbishop entered and handing 
his shovel hat to Blyth, mistaking him for 
the shopman, asked: “ Have you got a 


best- 





hat like that?” Blyth blurted in confu- 
sion, “No, I have not; and I'd be 
sorry to have one like it 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Sy rup has been in use 
for half a century. Some tamilies have used it for three 
generations, and it 1s to-day the standard cough remedy 
of this country. 


Ust BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is so honestly made that continuous 
severe use will not impair its splendid qualities of tone 
and action. 


Advice to Mothers: Mis. Winstow’s Soorn- 
iNG Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


Or course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, - ause telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Roan 
for Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., t5 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 


an ae 





here. | 
has been deemed advisable | 





within a radius of two miles of her | 
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MONEY 


won't buy it— but we will send 

free to any address our wonderful 
46 ee e %? 
Changing Face 
Puzzle. 

At the Pan-American Exhibition, this puz- 
zle was pronounced one of the “« Biggest 
Hits” of the and has carried 
no end of fun to thousands of homes, and 


Exhibition, 


set whole villages asking, How is it done?” 
Very simple 


F 
What People Write Us: 
“ The puzzle is exceedingly interest ing and ingenious. 
Have had much fun showing it to friends.’ 


(From Colorado)—* It’s the cleverest puzzle that ever 
came over the Pike.” 


but will keep you puzzling for hours. 


“1 saw a face 
or tw« 
had the « 
puzzled all 


puzzle 
Puzzle is no name 


of yours to-day, and I want one 
for it. A traveling man who 
me to-day kept the store full of people 
the afternoon.” 


ne shown 


“1 have used your soap for years. Please send me two 
of your moving faces for enclosed two 2 stamps. They 
are immense want them for my ‘two little shavers.’ ’s 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Williams’ Famous 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soap 


WATCH THR 
. MAN'S FACE CHANGE 
WHEN You Putt ~ 


DOWN THE SLIDE 


Can You Explain It? 





Clear 


BROWN’S ottne voice 
BRONCHIAL My 
TROCHES —.zstissce:. 


In boxes only. 
Avoid Imitations. 
The Handsomest Calendar of the 
Season. 


THE Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. has issued a beautiful Calendar in six 
sheets 12x14 inches, each sheet having a ten- 
color picture of a popular actress—reproduc- 
tions of water colors by Leon Moran. The 
original paintings are owned by and the Cal- 
endars are issued under the Railway Com- 
pany’s copyright. A limited edition will be 








| sold at 25 cents per calendar of six sheets. 


| Will be mailed on receipt of price. 





F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





Orpver of the American Wine Co., of St. Louis, it your 
grocer don’t keep Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne. 








ELEGTRO-VAPOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition 
because they are the best. They are elegantly finished, 
simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 
feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsome catalogue ot 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order 
now ; avoid spring rush. 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 


LOOoD 





POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently C 
same varanty.. you fave h} treated at bene sade under 
and still have ached and men Pa 





pela, | —_ Pat ches in Mouth 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or oe a falling out, write 


ste emp ge opto Gu 
asonic le, ll., for proofs of cures. 

‘tal $500, 000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 
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‘¢Say, my uncle dat’s visitin’ us has got a wooden leg.” 
‘*Ugh! dat’s nuthin’. When I was down ter New York 
I saw a man dat was a// wood in front of a cigar-store.” 














Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


ono) 
Couttible A5G 


BEST and MOST 
EooNoMicaL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always I ay in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 

For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 














. $1 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 
Oriental Rugs. P, 0. Box 280. 
Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs | “¢ 
CHEW... 


in large and unusual sizes. 


Beeman’s 


‘THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion and 
ness. 
All Others are imitations. 


Whole Carpets. 


Orders solicited for Whole Carpets, Designs 
specially prepared to fit any Rooms or Halls. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Carpets and Carpetings | 
in new and original designs and colorings. 
Mounted Skins. 
Upholstery. | 
A uf OVERWORKED MEN, 
19t st. DELICATE WOMEN, 
SICKLY CHILDREN, 
TAKE 

















NEW YORK. 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 





F 


WORLD FAMOUS 
MARIANI TONIC 


Recommended _ throughout 


PIANOS |the world by the Medical Pro- 
longa and during thirty-eight 


Sohmer Building, for Greater New years pronounced the most re- 
VOo: COFr. * St. fork. ° . 
| liable, effective and agreeable 








we AINEN a (a tonic and stimulant. 
L cou uFFS All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 
. ARE THE BEST 





FINDLER & WIBEL, 
124 Nasanu Street. New York. 


Al aN BPH NE.OPIUM | LONDON (ENGLAND) 
of fail . 
BR TAUPARUN dur covacact | Te CaNGH AM Meet Rear 
MRS. MARY S. BALDWIN, Box 1212 Chicago, Ills, with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


BUY THEM. BLANK BOOKS ssn 











Profitable business openings 


in California 


Make money in orange 
and lemon groves, vineyards, 


wineries, orchards 


Make money in mines, 


oil wells, manufacturing, 








trading. 








FEB 13 i9UZ 


February 13, 1902 


“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


That valuable and now popular book- 
let sent free if you will only mention 
this publication, A postal will do. 








Make 
Money in 
California 
Santa Fe 











Make money in San Joaquin 
Valley cattle and sheep 
ranches, wheat fields, beet 
sugar culture and varied 
farm products. 


The California Lamiled, 
daily, Chicago to 

San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 


Best train for best 
travelers. 


Write for California land 
pamphlets. 


General Passenger Office, 
Tne Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 
Chicago. 














Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy ‘no matter 


where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap 
sent by mail. on trial, postage paid, on receipt of 
10 cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does 
not sell it. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 FIFTH ave 
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Always Mixed 


We have done every-( 
thing but the drinking. 


THE CLVB 
COCKTAILS 


\ 
Manhattan, Holland Gin, % 





Martini, Tom Gin, y 
Whiskey, Vermouth, Ie 


York. } 
These cocktails are.’ 


made of matured 
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C pure and well matured 
Q liquors. They are of % 
a far more uniform % 
quality and morey 
Y thoroughly mixed than k 
those prepared in a) 
moment as wanted. 
¥ Connoisseurs agree that of two 
y cocktails made of the same materials} 
} and proportions, the one which is) 
aged must be the better. \ 
y G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, & 
( 29 Broadway, New York, 
and Hartford, Conn. 
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magazine. A number of 
An unusual opportunity. 


Profitable Employment 


We want several energetic men and women to organ- 
ize and maintain regular routes for a standard, popular 


cities yet to be assigned. 
Full particulars sent free. 


Address W. C. O’KANE, 120 WEST HIGH STREET, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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f TRUSCOT T will carry up to a baker's 
sa oot dozen comfortably, with 


a feeling of trust, regardless of 





sea, weather or tide, yet fast 
enough to lead the other fel- 
lows of its size. 

Catalog that shows other 
sizes, as well as good machin- | 
ery, for the asking. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
ST. ‘JOSEPH, MICH. 
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THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGAR 


A FALLS, 


TORONTO, 
Cl GO 





THE GREAT PASSENGER LINE OF AMERICA— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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